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A true friend is a real treasure. He who has one 
friend on whose love and fidelity he can rest unques- 
tioningly, is rich above the average of his fellows. 
Do you say that you have never known such wealth 
as that, and that you are questioning whether you 
can everhope to? Then see to it that at least one 
person whom you know is thus favored in friendship. 
Whether you can have a friend or not, you be one; 
that is your privilege and your duty, in the plan 
of God. 


No line is so hard to draw as a straight line. Di- 
rectness seems to be the last of accomplishments. 
Many a one will study to give a round-about reason 
when the direct one would answer better. A young 
man who was greatly exercised to invent a legitimate 
reason for refusing an invitation, was asked, “ Why 
don’t you just give the real reason?” The young 
man thought it over, found it was the easiest and 
really best excuse, and said, “ Why, I never thought of 
that! It would be best just to say 30,—wouldn’t it?” 
He had no intention of being untrue, But this 
world is such a warping influence. As infants, we 
begin by drawing straight lines; as adults, we go in 
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zig-zag ways, we wriggle like snakes when we were 
endued with power to go like arrows; as old men, we 
would make straight lines again. But the sight is 
dimmed, the vision is a-squint. Straight lines now look 
crooked, or are invisible. It is better never to forget 
that there is but one shortest distance between two 
points. The hardest thing is the easiest thing. 


A general; or -abstract, desire to do right is not 
enough ‘to keep one right, although we are apt to 
rest with a good deal of complacency in such a desire. 
A specific temptation as it comes must be met by 
specific effort to resist it. The abstract desire to do 
right is always offset by a concrete tendency to do 
wrong. Few parents have any idea how early in life 
a child realizes, this truth from having found it out 
in his own experience. “ Why did you do that?” 
asked a father of his child of six. “ Because it was 
naughty,” answered the child. “Do you want to be 
naughty?” continued the father. “No, I don’t,” 
said the child, with evident sincerity. In other words, 
that child realized in himself the conflict of forces. 
He was ignorant of the theological and philosophical 
questions concerning good and evil. But he had 
found a truth in his six years’ experience that needed 
no learned terminology to express. In substance, 
the child told his father what Paul told the Romans, 
—*“T see a different law in my members warring 
against the law of my mind, and bringing me into 
captivity under the law of sin, which is in my mem- 
bers.” Ae child who has discerned that, is far on the 
road toward fighting the law of sin in his members. 
But he needs parental sympathy to help him through. 





There is a science as well as an art in looking. It 
is already trite to say that not every one knows a 
good thing when he sees it. Of one who was seeking 
a position on a daily newspaper, the editor asked, 
“ Does he know news when he sees it?” Not every 
one knows how to look and where to look, even if he 
knows what to look for. Thousands of summer tour- 
ists who imagine themselves “sight-seers” miss the 
best sights because they don’t know a sight when they 
see it. Not every one who enters an Arab tent or an 
Indian wigwam, sees the Arab or the Indian, though 
he break bread with him. Usually, that which ‘is 
characteristic of a place is that which is best worth 
seeing in it. No one sees a New England village, or 
town, or city, who merely looks for the biggest build- 
ings and the most costly residences. The character- 
istic is neither in the hovel nor in the palace. The 
neat, painted frame house, the elm-arched street, the 
quiet thrift,—these may not wholly gratify the esthetic 
sense so much as they gratify the historic sense. But 
the “sights” are in them. It is the flavor of a straw- 
berry that makes it a strawberry for the palate. There 
is “ not much to see ” in an artificial flower—to a bee. 
But the bee knows the flavor of the flower when he 
tastes it. That which is characteristic and typical is 
that which best merits seeing. There is “ not much 
to see,” in any place, to him who doesn’t know what 
there is in it when he sees it. And what is true of 
external nature and of things in general is true of 
man. There is more general value in the study of an 
ordinary child than of an extraordinary one. The 
sayings of an average child have a value to the student 
of child-life—and human life—not found in the wit 





and wisdom of a precocious child. The working of 
the human mind in the abstract may be better demon- 
strated by the simple logic of an infant, than by the 
elaborate argument of a venerable lawyer. It is 
worth while to know what things are worth while to 
look at. Sense perceptions are of small account with- 
out intellectual perceptions. There is such a thing 
as a trained eye, and the art of using it; and there 
is such a thing as a trained mind, and a science of 
using it. He who knows what a good thing is, has 
done half his looking before the thing is in sight. 





° 
CROSS-BEARING—WHAT IS IT? 

“ Cross-bearing” is a term that is quite generally 
accepted as a synonym of Christian living ; yet, as a 
matter of fact, the conventional understanding of the 
term “ cross-bearing” is quite a different one from 
that which is involved in the biblical uses of that 
term, Cross-bearing is ordinarily looked upon as the 
enduring of burdens or trials for Christ’s sake; 
whereas its meaning as employed in the New Testa- 
ment text is clearly the voluntary surrender of one’s 
life to Christ’s service. This distinction is an impor- 
tant one as throwing light on the practical duty of 
the Christian believer as a daily cross-bearer. 

The “cross,” or, more literally, the “stake,” was 
the instrument of execution for criminals, as that 
word was employed in classic and in Jewish litera- 
ture. It being customary for a condemned criminal 
to carry upon his shoulder the stake to which he was 
to be fastened, or by which he was to be transfixed, 
the term “ cross-bearing” came to be equivalent to 
our modern term “ haltet-wearing.” He who bore a 
cross on his shoulder was recognized as one who was 
appointed to die, and he must stand or move with 
that fact staring him in the face. 

When our Lord found his disciples looking to him 
as a Messiah who should give his people the benefits 
of a glorious earthly kingdom, he plainly told them 
that those who would be his followers must be ready 
to die with him, or for him; and ‘that only as they 
surrendered their lives to his service could they be 
counted in the circle of his disciples. It costs some- 
thing; he said, to be my follower. A man who 
enlists in my service must do so with a halter around 
his neck. If he cares more for his life than for me, 
he is unfitted to be one of my disciples. “He that 
loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy 
of me: and he that loveth son or daughter more than 
me is not worthy of me. And he that doth not take 
his cross and follow after me is not worthy of me.” 
Then as showing that this cross-bearing was simply 
life-surrendering, he added: “He that findeth his 
life [He that gives his life the first place] shall lose 
it; and he that loseth his life for my sake shall 
find it.” 

In every instance in which our Lord spoke of cross 
bearing as a test of discipleship, he used the term in 
this sense of voluntary life-surrender. The disciple of 
Christ must put his life at the disposal of Christ; he 
must do as Christ would have him do, rather than 
as he might personally prefer to do. He must live 
and move and be as one whose life is no longer at 
his own disposal. This must be his new thought 
with each new day, and it must control his every act 
and word and purpose. “If any man would come 



































































































































































after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
daily, and follow me.” “ Whosoever doth not bear 
his own cross, and ceme after me, cannot be my dis- 
iple.” Not the suffering that might accompany 
‘erucifixion, but the surrender of life even to crucifix- 
ion for Christ’s sake, was signified and symbolized in 
“ cross-bearing,” as our Lord enjoined it upon those 
who would be his disciples. 

Just here is where the conventional meaning of the 
term differs so widely from its biblical meaning. A 
cross” is no longer understood to be a stake, a gib- 
‘bet, or a halter; but it includes anything that crosses, 
or thwarts, or vexes, or tries, us, in our daily life- 
path; hence the bearing of a cross is now supposed 
to be the bearing or enduring of trials and sufferings 
for Christ’s sake. Cruden, who has perhaps done as 
much to shape popular theology by the definitions 
in his Concordance, as Milton has to shape popular 
eschatology by his descriptions in Paradise Lost, 
says that “pains, afflictions, troubles, and unprosper- 
ous affairs, were called crosses” in classic days; but 
all classical authorities are at variance with Cruden 
in this. In the Century Dictionary, with itsdatest 
consensus of opinion as to the meaning of familar 
words, we are told that “to bear a cross” is “to en- 
dure with patience a discomfort or trial;” and this is 
a fair rendering of the modern popular meaning of 
“cross-bearing.” We are, however, told, im the same 
Century Dictionary, not only that the term “ cross” 
means “any suffering voluntarily borne in Christ’s 
name and for Christ’s sake,” but that this was our 
Lord’s use of the word when he said, “ He that tak- 
eth not his cross and followeth after me, is not worthy 
of me.” And here is a fresh illustration of the truth 
that dictionary-makers are as liable as other men to 
misread Bible texts, in the light of popular errors of 
opinion as to the teachings of those texts. 

It is true that cross-bearing, as a synonym of yol- 
untary life-surrender, includes whatever of suffering, 
or of trial-enduring, or of personal privation, may 
come to one as a disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ; 
but it is mot true that the essential thing in cross- 
bearing is suffering, or trial enduring, or personal 
privation, for Christ’s sake. Cross-bearing is the 
signifying of one’s readiness to live or to die, or to 
live and to die, in Christ’s service, with or without 
suffering—as the duty of the hour may require. 

When the members of the Continental Congress 
decided to sign the Declaration of Independence, they 

realized that they were thereby putting a halter 
around their necks. Unless they were ready to die, 
if need be, in defense of the stand they then took, 
they were not worthy to sign that Declaration. It 
might, indeed, be their lot to endure much suffering 
as a consequence of that act of theirs; but whether 
they suffered or not personally, they signified their 
readiness to accept the full consequences of their 
action, even to the extent of the surrender of 
their lives—thus devoted to the cause of American 
independence. As Dr. Bushnell suggested, the prac- 
tical issue between the two sides in our Civil War was 
in the question, who could furnish the most dead ; 
yet no one would claim that the mere suffering or 
dying of a soldier on the right side of that contest 
was in itself such a proof of his fidelity as he had 
given when he enlisted for the war, with his life 
pledged to the prosecution of that contest to its end. 
So it is in Christian cross-bearing ; it is the devotion 
of the'life to Christ’s service, rather than any suffer- 
ing or ‘trial that ensues from such devotion, which 
makes and marks the Christian disciple as a Chris- 
tian disciple. 

In the modern popular understanding of the duty 
of cross-bearing, discomfort or trial or suffering for 
Christ’s sake is the all-essential feature of service; but 
in the New Testament presentation of this duty, the 
all-essential thing is the voluntary surrender of one’s 
life to Christ’s service—suffering or no suffering. In 
the one case, the suffering is looked at as essential ; 
in the other case, the suffering is recognized as 
merely incidental. As men ordinarily see it, he 
is the truest cross-bearer who has most trials to 








‘silane: and who als ‘fn faithfully for his 
Master. As the Bible presents it, he is the truest 
cross-bearer who most heartily puts himself at the 
service of Christ, for joy or for sorrow, for want or 
for fulness, for life or for death. Cross-bearing is 
not hard asceticism ; it is cheerful and unquestioning 
devotedness. It.is not living for the purpose of deny- 
ing one’s self; it is living for Christ, even though one 
must deny himself in order to such living. 

It is such cross-bearing as this that prepares the 
way for crown-wearing. He who’ would save his life 
by penances and unnecessary privations shall lose it. 
But he who would surrender his life for Christ’s sake 
shall find it in a joyous here and hereafter, in the 
presence and service of Christ. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Norr.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his: opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which thespace 
can ‘conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here ate received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly ‘welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though’ not: all:of them can ‘be 
responded to. Under no circumstances isan anonymous letter 


either answered or read by the Editor,),:The signature. to’ 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting: is 


first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal. requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


Facts that are familiar to one set of observers may 
seem as impossibilities, or as miracles, to those who have 
neyer had occasion to notice them, or to study about 
them. It is only by the increase of popular knowledge 
in the world that there is a more general willingness 
now, than two centuries ago, to accept as newly discov- 
ered natural forces, agencies of power that would formerly 
have been ascribed to magic or to Satanic intervention. 
Even now there are those who are unprepared to accept 
as simple facts many an observation in the realm of 
nature that happens to have been quite beyond their 
realm of knowledge or thought, Thus, for example, the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times said, recently, by 
way of incidental illustration of the power of sympathy 
and example: “ Not only is it true that two watches, or 
clocks, set near each other, will come, as if bysympathy, 
to tick and move in unison, but it is sometimes found 
that a watch or clock that moves and stops fitfully all 
by itself, will move on with undisturbed regularity under 
the influence of a fellow-timekeeper of good habits placed 
near it.” ‘Whereupon an intelligent Alabama clergyman 
expresses his skepticism on this point, after this fashion: 

For years, with great pleasure ‘and profit, I have been read- 
ing your editorials in The Sunday School Times, and with uni- 
form approval of your teachings. But your “ clook and watch” 
note in the issue of July 19 is “too much” for me. I’ve been 
to a watchmaker, and he says it won’tdo, Can you explain 
further ? 

A watchmaker is not always the best authority in the 
réalm of physics, any more than a preacher is sure to be 
in the realm of biblical theology. “If, however, any 
doubter on this subject will refer to the standard trea- 
tises on “sympathetic vibrations,” he will find that the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times has abundant justi- 
fication for his incidental statement that has been thus 
called in question. In Atkinson’s translation of Ganot’s 
Eléments de Physique (Book V., chap. 6, sect. 283) it is 
said: “It has been observed by Guyot, and afterwards 
independently by Guthrie and by Schellbach, that a 
sounding body (one in a state of vibration, therefore) 
exercises an action on a body in its neighborhood, which 
is sometimes one of attraction and sometimes of repul- 
sion.” This statement covers the principle involved. 
The recognition of this principle, in its application to 
two sets of clock works brought into proximity, as shown 
by the experiments of Breguet, is explicitly made in Pro- 
fessor Karl Koppe’s Anfangsgriinde der Physik (p. 301, 
2181). Moreover, the same principle has its familiar 
applications to the influence of one musical instrument 
upon another; as where the sounding of a certain note 
on a violin will cause the same note to sound from a 
piano in its vicinity. Again, the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times has at least twice, within the past few 
months, verified in actual practice the correctness of his 
statement that “it is sometimes found that a watch or 
clock that moves and stops fitfully all by itself, will 












eae with undisturbed regularity y under the influ- 
ence of a fellow-timekeeper of good habits placed near 
it.” dle ventures to hope, therefore, that his paper will 
‘not be condemned as heretical because of this affirma- 
tion, in its pages,-of a principle in the realm of natural 
philosophy. 


Gambling is a vice that has only one side to it; and 
that one side isa bad side, Ita influence on its indulger 
is always and only pernicious, whether the form of its 
indulging be in the buying of lottery tickets, the staking 
of money on a game of cards, the betting on a ball-game, 
the guessing at the winners in athletic contests, or the 
taking a share in a church-fair raffle. Yet gambling is 
not specifically forbidden in the Bible, any more than is 
forgery, or the eating of green apples in cholera time; 

just because there is no explicit prolffbition of it, 


| to be pointed to in the inspired pages, there are those 


who would claim that it cannot, in all cases or in every 
degree, be counted harmful. A good woman in Mis- 
sissippi asks for added light on this point. She says: 


I think that all Christian workers are, at times, puzzled to 
give a satisfactory answer to the question so:frequently coming 
to them, at least in this section of the country: “ What, after 
all, is really wrong in gambling, or in buying lottery tickets?” 
A young friend asks me to lay the following case before you, 
only with a sincere desire to use your answer for the benefit of 
others; for he, long ago, settled the question for himself: 
“ Suppose I feel the need of recreation, and find myself in pos- 
session of five dollars, which I have an absolute right to use in 
that way, all other claims upon me having been settled to the 
full extent. I can go to the opera, I may spend it in theaters, 
in concerts, in drives, go on an excursion, subscribe for a maga- 
zine, or buy books; Suppose I conclude that it will afford me 


| more enjoyment to risk just that sum at the gaming-table or 


in lottery tickets;—why not?” A school-girl of fifteen came 
at me in this way: “ You say that one great reason why the 


| lottery is wrong is, that a man tries to get money for which he 


has given no equivalent. Now, suppose a man insures his life 
for $5,000, pays one premium, and dies,—wherein does that 
differ from the lottery? He gave no equivalent for the $5,000 
his family enjoy.” Another chimed in: “ Yes, and if he paid 
a number of years, he was like a man.who buys a good many 
lottery tickets before he wins a prize!” Still another added: 
“I don’t seethedifference. In the life insurance they all throw 
in, and the one who dies first gets the prize ; and it ia the same 
way with the lottery, or at cards,—they all put in mdney, and 
are willing that one shall ‘get it,” You know, that ..we-are 
ext door to the great Louisiana plague-spot, and its ¢ancer 
roots are spreading on all sides; and even the children buy 
tickets, and are primed with sophistries in its defense. And 
the corruption will not stop with its next-door neighbors, either. 
This nation calls itself a unit now. Let it look to itself! In 
the meantime, you can help us if you will answer these young 
people in Notes on Open Letters, e 

The main evil of gambling is in its introduction of the 
idea of “chance” or “luck” as a factor in Human 
affairs; as over against the idea of a fitting reward of 
intelligent and persistent personal endeavor. It is weil 
for a child to learn at the beginning of life that his gué- 
cess or failure depends, under God, upon his knowledge 
and skill and labor and fidelity, in whatever sphere of 
endeavor he is exerting himself. It is ill for a child to 
gain the idea, from his amusements or from his more 
serious occupations, that there is such a thing as g 
luck or bad luck in the universe; and that he may be\a 
gainer or a loser therefrom. And that which is true 
the child, so far, is true of the man; he is helped b 
every experience of the value of honest and faithfu 
personal service in one direction or in another; hei 
harmed by every experience that tends to cultivate 
reliance upon blind chance, or luck, as a means of gaj 
or attainment. On this point the teachings of soumd 
reason and the testimony of the ages areagreed. Ga 
bling in any form whatsoever is at variance with soupd 
business principles, and its tendency must inevitably 
always and only pernicious. In the progress of the cgn- 
turies, gambling has come to be an outlawed occupa’ on 
under the best governments of the world,—civil gove 
ments, military governments, school and family gove 
ments. It is forbidden in the better regulated 
clubs of the more civilized cities of Europe and Amerie: 
Where it is still tolerated, it is seen as a moral “ plaghe 
spot,” bringing indolence, unnatural excitement, despar, 
and death, as its concomitants, The difference betweg@n 
a reliance on chance or luck, and a recognition of the 
uncertainties of the future in ordinary business ent@r- 
prises, would seem to be one that a child could und@ 
stand, and that a man ought to be ashamed to ignoge 
Planning for the future, and guessing at the future, 
not one and the same thing. A man who buys a sto} 
of goods in the reasonable expectation of selling themp, 
has to take the risks of the fatare; and this he may ¢ 
legitimately. i taen whe. bets, a. 00 ee Gaaae 
another man's investment takes what he calls’ t 
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“chances” of the future; but in so doing he does not 
do a legitimate business. Life insurance, or fire insur- 
ance, is not in the realm of gambling ; it is in the realm ofa 
legitimate and well-understood estimating of the risks of 
the future by the company that insures. This distinction 
ought to be clear to the boys and girls of Mississippi and 
of Massachusetts. It will be, if the little folks and their 
teachers stop to look at it intelligently. 








‘NO NIGHT THERE. 
BY PROFESSOR T, WHITING BANCROFT. 


The western light is waning, 

The night shades widen fast. 

The stars in number gaining, 
Though’clouds the sky o’ercast. 
Another day is ending, 

One less of earthly care; 

To heaven my thought’s ascending, 
No night shall darken there. 


Day deepens into nightfall, 

Night brightens into day, 

And after sun comes cloud-pall 
To hold alternate sway ; 

May I, my care forgetting, 
Breathe forth my evening prayer; 
Though here the sun is setting, 
No night shall darken there. 


Brown. University. 
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SINCERITY IN PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE F. GENUNG. 


The utterance of our Saviour, “They that worship 
God must worship him in spirit and in truth,” was 
not simply an-aostract principle; it was the watch- 
word of a reform. There was need of rescuing the 
sincerity of public worship from destruction. In fact, 
absolute sincerity in public worship is so difficult a 
thing to keep from degeneration that it must con- 
tinually be labored for, and repeatedly regained, It 
seems difficult to make it stay in position. 

A recurrence to the fundamental principle which 
underlies all supplication will reveal the secret of this 
unstable equilibrium, and indicate the definite feeling 
which is essential to a sincere collective approaching of 
the throne of grace. 

The act of worship is so simple in its nature, and so 
exclusively single in its aim, that any admixture of other 
acts and motives necessarily debases it. It is essentially 
a transaction between the soul and God alone. It is 
simply the act of wishful homage to the infinite Father. 
Jesus indicated its essentially private nature when he 
recommended the worshiper to enter into his closet and 
shut the door, so as to exclude all external influences 
and distractions. Again, while he described some phases 
or activities of Christian character as intended to be 
purposely exhibited for the sake of their influence, he 
placed alms-giving and fasting and prayer in an entirely 
different category. He seemed to counsei even a pains- 
taking concealment of these acts from men, lest the con- 
sciousness of spectators should debase their motive, and 
so destroy their value. 

The difficulty of keeping public worship from degen- 
eration arises from the antagonism between the attribute 
of publicity and the nature of worship itself. At first 
sight, the words of Christ seem to deny the possibility 
of a public performance of real devotion. If the soul is 
transacting business with God alone, any additional ref- 
erence to the spectator but divides its allegiance, and so 
destroys the singleness of the act. Just as almsgiving 
is simply and solely in order to relieve distress, and can- 
not be sincere when it introduces the motive of exhibit- 
ing itself, so prayer directs the whole energy of the 
requesting soul toward God, and loses its sincerity when 
it adds to its aim any purpose of display. ’ 

If, then, publicity necessarily introduced a double 
reference of the act,—toward God and toward the 
spectator,—it would inevitably have a debasing influ- 
ence on the worship which it is intended to broaden. 
And though, on the other hand, such double reference is 
not necessary, yet nevertheless the nice adjustment of 
the divergent ideas of publicity and supplication may 
well be expected to maintain itself precariously, and so 
render sincerity in public worship a subject for ever re- 
newed reforms and reinstatements. 

The collective participation by which worship is made 
& public act may be secured in two ways, and each way 
causes its peculiar dangers to sincerity. In the one 
method, the leader and the participants stand in the 
relation of speaker and audience. The leader utters, or, 


worshipers participate by listening. This method is 

necessary when the worship is extemporary in its form, 

or when, as in the case of ornate musical worship, the 

performance is too highly artistic to be conducted col- 

lectively by the great multitude. The danger to sincerity 

accompanying this method is obviously that of making 

the audience the object of the act and the dispenser of 
its reward. The worshipers have degenerated into en- 

joyers or critics, and the leader is satisfied if he has 
made a good impression; or, with more praiseworthy but 
not less perverted aims, he has made them the object of 
didactic effort and the sole indicators of his success. The 
publicity has entirely swamped the supplication. It is 
no longeran act of worship; it is a performance before 
spectators. In its motive it comes squarely under the 
condemnation of the Saviour, who said : “And when ye 
pray, ye shall not be as the hypocrites: for they love to 
stand and pray, ... that they may be seen of men.” 

In the case of extemporary prayer, the consciousness 
of God and of the spectator, carried together in the 
mind, may destroy sincerity by intruding motives which 
are praiseworthy in their place, but destructive to single- 
ness of aim. Not all adulteration is so bad as that vanity 
of sanctity with which the Pharisees debased their wor- 
ship; but, nevertheless, much public prayer which es- 
capes the charge of hypocrisy may be insincere and per- 
verted in its purpose. The didactic spirit often enters in 
to divide the earnest mind, and the leader falls to pray- 
ing to his audience instead of to God. Revival prayers 
are sometimes palpably intended, not to be heard by 
God, but to be overheard by sinners. Such practice is 
| often called praying “‘at” people, Its perverted character 
is made amusingly distinct in that anecdote of the good 
Christian brother in whom the spirit of exhortation 
wrought so strongly as to make him frequently tedious, 
and who, on being headed off at the point of rising to 
exhort, by the pastor’s request to lead in prayer, replied: 
“T was about to make a few remarks, but perhaps I can 
throw them into the form of a prayer.” Prayer which 
is in its form a talking to God, but in its spirit a talking 
to men, may be of some value as exhortation, but it is 
not sincere worship. 

The oratorical feeling, too, often enters into the heart 
of the leader, and constitutes a debasement some shades 
less excusable than the impulse to teach. Here even 
the benevolent intention of benefiting the hearer by the 
proclamation of truth is absent, and the praying becomes 
purely a display of talent or a fine art. The secular 
reporter who characterized such an effort, on one occa- 
sion, as the most eloquent prayer ever offered to a Boston 
audience, blundered, in his pagan appreciativeness, upon 
the probable truth, that the act was in its spirit directed 
to spectators, rather than to the Hearer of prayer. 

As to concerted worship offered by trained musicians, 
it needs hardly be said that when the motive on their 
part is simply to please the ear, and that of the audience 
simply to be entertained, the performance is in no sense 
worship, but simply a refined amusement whose proper 
place is the concert-room. Nothing is here urged as to 
the sin of such a performance except its obvious insin- 
cerity and hypocrisy in pretending to be the worship of 
God. It may be innocent, and even beneficial, in its 
place. But the verdict to be pronounced on such wor- 
shipers, as well as on the man who makes his praying 
an oratorical display, is only the sorrowful sentence 
which the Saviour gave to the. hypocrites, “ They have 
their reward.” 

Such are the perils to sincerity when the leader and 
the participants are related as speaker and audience. 
But these evils are by no means inevitable. There may 
be just as sincere worship where one man does all the 
speaking, or even where participation is by listening to 
the most artistic musical performance, as where all are 
joining in a concerted utterance. But the relation of 
leader and participants must be rightly apprehended. 
He is not addressing them; he, along with them, is 
addressing God. There is a symbolical appropriateness 
in the attitude of the priest, in Romish and Episcopal 
churches, who turns his back to his audience to pray. 
In the intent of his act he does not face his flock, he 
faces the same way, only ahead of them as their leader. 

Indeed, the term “ public worship ” is wellnigh a mis- 
nomer; the true act is rather social worship. All are 
together in one mind and one religiousdesire. For those 
who formulate their wishes with difficulty the praying 
becomes even more spontaneous and uplifting by being 
conducted in their hearing and for their assent; and it 
is possible so to sweep along the spirit of the audience 
by the powerful winged words of a divinely indited 
prayer that all shall be sincere participants in one unison 
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of holy desire before the throne of grace; and thus are 


fulfilled the conditions of the’ Saviour’s promise that 
where the two parties are agreed as touching anything 
that they shali ask, it shall be done for them by the 
Father in heaven. Nor is such a conception of con- 
certed worship a contradiction of the principle that sin- 
cere supplication is in its nature a private act, since 
leader and led are so at unity; and so isolated is each 
worshiper from all thought of extraneous observation, 
that their act is the act of one collective person, and 
thus, if we may so say, collectively secret. 

The second way of securing collective participation in 
worship is by a conventional form in which all may 
audibly take part; and the danger besetting its sincerity 
is such as arises from the idolatry of form. A ritual or 
ceremonial feeling may’ sometimes intrude itself, and 
the naive sincerity of the worship may be debased by the 
motive of performing the sacred mystery as a meritorious 
thing in itself. The worshiper is no longer directing a 
sincere desire to the God who seeth in secret, but rather 
is aiming to please the infinite Father by an orderly per- 
formance of external ceremonies. 

Public worship had fallen under this blight when the 
Saviour uttered the words, “ God is a spirit, and they 
that worship him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth,” or sincerity. The woman of Samaria seemed to 
have little interest in the coming of a Messiah except 
that he might answer for her the question whether men 
ought to worship in that mountain or at Jerusalem. 
Jesus rescued public worship, not only from all restric- 
tion to sacred places, but also from all necessary connec- 
tion with sacred forms, by his divine watchword, Neither 
in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, but in spirit and 
in truth. 

If sincere worship is possible by means of musical 
concert of action, it is also possible with a prescribed 
form of prayer. The rescue of imperiled sincerity from 
the lifelessness of form is not necessarily by formlessness, 
nor by an extemporaneous shaping of the prayer at the . 
moment of delivery. There is no more virtue in a prayer 
composed on the spot, and participated in by listeners, 
than in a time-honored written form of supplication. 
Jesus Christ himself gave a form of prayer; and this 
inimitable epitome of godly aspiration, as also indeed 
many of the hymns of the church, may often carry the 
soul to God as efficiently as even secret prayer burdened 
with the effort of outward expression. It is only when; 
the form becomes so exacting as to be itself an object to 
the worshiper, claiming allegiance to itself alongside of 
God, that it destroys the singleness and value of the act 
of worship. 

The sole and sufficient safeguard for the sincerity of 
collective worship is that in its motive it shall be only 
secret worship enlarged; so that whether listening, in 
the great congregation, to the voice of an inspiring leader, 
and participating in his holy fervor, or joining audibly 
in some form of expression which is prescribed in order 
to facilitate concert of utterance, the worshiper shall in 
spirit enter into his closet, and, having shut the door, 
pray to his Father who is in secret, that the Father who 
seeth in secret may be his sole rewarder. 

Suffield, Conn. 





FILLING OUT GOD’S PATTERNS. 
BY J, R. MILLER, D.D. 


The lowliest life is a plan of God. Every one is cre- 
ated for some definite use, to do a certain work, to fill a 
certain place. Every one has a divine biography marked 
out for him before he is born, which he is sent into this 
world to live. 

Surely, then, we should desire nothing so much as, 
first, to know what God's plan for us is, and then to be 
and do what he made us for, We must remember that it 
is possible for us to fail altogether of God’s design for us. 
God never plans sin for us. He makes every life to be 
beautiful, holy, good, and a blessing to others. Some 
people get confused in their thinking, and suppose that 
every one’s life actually is what God made it to be, thus 
holding God responsible for sin and for all human fail- 
ures. But men are not machines. Stars are held in 
their orbits by fixed, unvarying laws; but stars have no 
souls, and are not moral beings. We that have souls, 
must choose for ourselves, and are responsible for our 
choices and acts. We are never compelled to move in 
any fixed orbit; we are not compelled to be good. God 
plans good for us; but we can reject his plan, and take 
our own, and thus by our sinful folly wreck all the 
beauty and blessing designed for us. 

God reveais to us in many ways his plans and designs 





for our lives. The Bible is a book of patterns, with its 
commandments, its counsels, its beatitudes, its portrayal 


































































































































































































































of the one perfect life, and its glimpses of heavenly 
character. In conscience, too, we haye a mirror, in 
which, though dimmed and shattered by sin, we yet see 
Teflected the beauty of holiness. In true human relation- 
ships we see also God’s designs for us, as in the mother’s 
pure, sweet soul the child gets thoughts of moral love- 
liness for its own life. Then, in providence God reveals 
his will to us, in the influences that direct and mold 
our career. 

There is no doubt that God is willing to make known 
to us the plans that he has in his thought for us. The 

question is, How can we make our life the beautiful 
thing that God wants it to be? The answer is, By doing 
the will of God. The highest and only perfect example 
of a life that filled the divine plan was Christ’s; and we 
know how he accomplished it, “I do not mine own 
will, but the will of him that sent me,” was the key-note 
of his life. He made no plans of his own; he simply 
learned his Father’s will at each step, and did that. 

In no other way can we fulfil the Divine plan for our 
life. Any disobediences, even the smallest, will mar the |, 
beauty. Susan Coolidge writes: 

“One stitch dropped, as the weaver drove 
His nimble shuttle to and fro, 
Tn and out, beneath, above, 
Till the pattern séemed to bud and grow, 
As if the fairies had helping been ; 
One small stitch which could scarce be seen, 
But the one stitch dropped pulled the next stitch out, 
And a weak place grew in the fabric stout; . 
And the perfect pattern was marred for aye 
By the one small stitch that was dropped that day. 
* One small life in God’s great plan, 
How futile it seems as the ages roll, 
Do what it may, or strive how it can, 
To alter the sweep of the infinite whole! 
A single stitch in an infinite web, 
A drop in the ocean’s flow and ebb! 
Bat the pattern is rent where the stitch is lost, 
Or marred where the tangled threads have crossed ; 
And each life that fails of its true intent, 
Mars the perfect plan that the Master meant.” 

There are two thoughts here. The smallest life that 
fails mars the whole beautiful pian that God has for the 
universe; and the smallest failure in duty, in obedience, 
in submission to God’s will, mars the life plan in which 
the failure occurs. 

'- Let us break up the lesson a little. Life seems large 
when looked at asa whole. But the truth is, God does 
hot show it to us in that way. He does not put into our 
liand in childhood a map or chart, with all our journey 
marked out on it, so that we can see in advance where 
we shall be each year, or what we shall be doing. He 
never lifts the veil on our future; he reveals his plan for 
as only as we go on. 

’ Pwo persons came to me yesterday, to talk about life 
plens,—one a mother, to speak of the choice of a calling for 
her boy; the other, a theological student, who wished to 
consult concerning the choice ofa field of labor. The boy 
is only fourteen, and is yet in school, with no préference 
for a calling developed. The student is not through his 
éourse, and for some time will not be ready for a field. 

The answer was the same to both: “ Wait. God has a 
plan. He will made it known; but you must not hurry 
him.” God’s plan just now for the boy evidently is to 
make the most of his school opportunities, so as to be ready 
for the calling that is waiting for him. His plan for the 
student is to go on with his studies, giving no thought to 
his probable field, but fitting himself for efficient service 
when God calls him afield. The moment’s duty is God’s 
plan for us for that moment. If we do all our duty as it 
comes, we shall find the whole plan of God accomphished 
at the end. 

There is another thing to remember: God's plan may 
not be worldly success. Measured by human standards, 
there was never a failure more complete than Christ's. 
But we know that God’s plan for his life was carried out 
perfectly, without the slightest shadow of failure. So 
one may fail altogether in the eyes of men, and yet 
accomplish all that God sent him into this world to do. 
Earthly failures may be heavenly successes. 

Nor must we grow disheartened ourselves when our 
earthly plans have miscarried; when we have been baf- 
fled or defeated; when, after all our toil, we stand empty- 
handed. If we have truly sought all the while to do 
God’s will, his plan for us has been going on through all 
our failures, and some day we shall see that fairer de- 
signs by far than ours have been wrought out uncon- 
sciously in our broken life and our shattered hopes. 

“ A weaver standing at his loom ope day, 
Wrought with uncertain hand some strange design : 
A tangled mesh it seemed, line blurring line, 


Sometimes he paused and pushed his work away. 

‘The task is hopeless,’ said he, and sighed, 

But patiently resumed; and one by one 

The broken threads were mended. 

When ‘twas done 

He turned the frame, and lo! upon that side 

A radiant light his startled eyes did greet. 

What seemed confusion had been hidden law, 

And the designer’s dream at last he saw 

Resulting, lovely, perfect, and complete. 

“ Like that old weaver, troubled, faint with fears, 

We weave thie fabtic which we call our life; 

And our ignoring fingers through the years 

Hold most incongruous threads,—-hard-knotted strife, 

Broken ambition, and entangled love, 

Faint hope, contrasting with intense despair, 

Dark hues of sorrow,—all these things are there, 

But when the day shall dawn on heights above, 

Some gracious light upon our work may shine, 

Revealing clearly how the Master’s hand 

Guided harmonious each discordant strand, 

And from the human fashioned the divine.” 
We need to remember always that, without the help of 
Christ, we can never work out God’s plan for our life. 
Only in him can anything we do be accepted. Our best 
obediencés are sadly mixed with sin, and his blood alone 
can purify them. Our best work is blurred and most 
‘imperfect, and his work alone can make anything beau- 
tiful of it. Unless we give ourselves to Christ, and have 
his Spirit in our ‘hearts, we can never even begin to work 
out the divine plan for our life. But in Uhrist the saddest 
failures may yet be restored to blessed and eternal beauty. 


Philadelphia, 
AN EXILE AT SINAL 


BY FREDERICK JONES BLISS, 





“Come and see how we receive our pilgrims,” said 
Photios. 

I was coming out of the library of the Convent of St. 
Catherine, The air was full of the music of bells; one 
deep note sounding, through light, silvery chimes,— 
Sinai’s welcome to the pilgrims. The mountain walls 
of warm, red granite, between which the fortress-convent 
nestles, lifted’ their scalloped shoulders and rounded 
domes to a blue sky of perfect desert purity. 

In the agglomeration of courts, galleries, passages, 
arches, and vaults which make up the old convent, the 
library chances to find itself near the church. The old 
library, I should say, or, rather, the room where the 
chests of old books are found,—the larger and less valu- 
able collection being in the main library, in a different 
part of the enclosure. 

I followed Photios down the steps which lead to the 
ancient doors of the church. These were open, as well 
as the inner doors of ‘the nave. Slowly advancing 
towards the chancel were a dozen Russian pilgrims,— 
old men, middle-aged men in full-skirted coats, women, 
and girls; slowly advancing, for at almost every step 
they stopped to bow, cross themselves, kneel, salute the 
pictures, and kiss the floor. It was a richly colored 
scene,—the hundred chased lamps of silver-gilt hanging 
from above; the marble floor, a mosaic in white, black, 
and red; the gzeat screen, with brilliant panels separated 
by twisted -pillars of green and gold, red and gold, red 
and green; the hundreds of Byzantine pictures hung 
against various mats and tapestries; the brown wood- 
work of the carved stallg. Before.the pilgrims walked 
priests, chanting, and swinging their censers. 

In the antechamber of the Chapel of the Burning Bush, 
which-is behind the chancel, all stopped, in obedience to 
the ancient command. Down on the floor sat the peas- 
anta, and pulled off their long clumsy boots, that they 
might tread unshod on the “holy ground.” .. I stood at 
the entrance of the tiny chapel, and looked in. The 
place is a gem. The altar fits into a small apse of 
mosaic work. The walls are covered with blue and 
white Damascus tiles, dashed with green. On the floor 
are soft, dark Turkey rugs. The ceiling is blue, with 
gold stars. Two hundred choice pictures in dim, rich 
colors, with some fine metal frames, crowd the walls, A 
priest sang the liturgy from a leaf of paper. The awe- 
smitten pilgrims stood before the altar. 

Then Photios stepped forward. He is a large, tall 
man; with a commanding presence and a noble air, 
When in church, his black hair hangs, rich and glossy, 
over his shoulders, His features are not handsome, but 
a calm, dignified expression makes the face attractive. 
In a few Russian words, uttered in a voice of rare cour- 
tesy, he bade the pilgrims welcome, spoke to them of the 
sanctity of the place, and then dismissed them to their 
rest after the severe hot days of camel-riding and severe 
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stars. The pilgrims shuffled out, all but two, who lin- 
gered as if by force. Never have I seen a look of per- 
fect satisfaction as I saw it on the faces of those two men 
at Mount Sinai.’ Each drew a long, deep breath, a sigh 
of complete attainment: the goal was worth it all,— 
worth all the years of saving, worth the long voyage 
to Suez, worth the ride through the great and terrible 
wilderness. Photios sympathetically waited a moment, 
and all came out. 

The archimandrite Photios does not belong to the 
Sinai convent, although the incident related above may 
serve to show how he has identified himself with the 
place. He was born in Constantinople, but a great part 
of his life has been spent in Jerusalem. In the sight of 
God and in the sight of some sober-minded men he is 
to-day the rightful patriarch of Jerusalem. It is a great 
office. In the ancient church, among the five patriarchs 
of Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, Alexandria, and 
Rome, Jerusalem had the pre-eminence. How happens 
it that Nicodemus sits on the patriarchal throne in Jeru- 
salem, while Photios lives out a weary exile at Sinai, “ 
modern Prometheus among the crags,” as an enthusiastic 
admirer recently wrote of bisa in an Athenian news- 
paper? 

In the year 1882, a vacancy in the J ledasties patri- 
archate having occurred, the church proceeded to a 
selection according to rule. Thirteen names were sent 
to Constantinople, among which was that of the archi- 
mandrite Photios, first secretary of the Orthodox Greek 
convent at Jerusalem. From these names the Turkish 
authorities chose five, which they returned to Jerusalem, 
Photios’s name was still among the number. Out of 


| these five the church then selected three, and Photios’s 


name was one of the three: The church then followed 
the old apostolic example, and referred the matter to the 
Holy Spirit, who should signify whom he had chosen for 
the sacred office. To the great joy and enthusiasm of 
the people, the choice fell upon Photios, then a young 
man, hardly over thirty. During the election, he was in 
his room at the: convent; and when the shouts of the 
people came to his ear, from the courtyard of the Holy 
Sepulchre, they did not fill him with elation. 

“Lord,” was his humble prayer, “deliver me from this 
election; for I fear I cannot meet the expectations of this 
pedple.” * This was in October.‘ Sdon the trouble bean. 
It was rumored that, although Photios was elected, he 
would never be enthroned. Rival parties were formed, 
which got the ear of the authorities at the Sublime 
Porte. Al] the Eastern newspapers discussed the matter. 
The most absurd reports got about. One was that the 
patriarch elect was a boy of eighteen. In Athens, he 
was accused of being a Russian sympathizer; in Con- 
stantinople, of being a Hellenist; in Russia, of being a 
creature of the Turks, 

In the meantime, a new candidate appeared,—one 
Nicodemus, an old man, whose name was not ever 
among the original thirteen. Just how the thing was 
done it is hard to say. It is suggested that Russia 
preferred an old man to the. young and independent 
Photios. Stories are told of heavy bribery, At any 
rate, after several months of hot controversy, Nicode- 
mus, with full Turkish approval, was enthroned patriarch 
of Jerusalem. 

In the friendly Athenian article which I have quoted, 
the supporters of Nicodemus are referred to Matthew 
13°: 31, 32: “All manner of sin and blasphemy shall be 
forgiven unto men; but the blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men, .. . neither in 
this world nor in the world to come.” Photios believed 
that he had been chosen by the Holy Ghost to be patri- 
arch, and accordingly he could not, without dishonor to 
God and self-stultification, salute Nicodemus as his 
patriarch. Now Nicodemus was patriarch with Turkish 
approval. Hence Photios was @ rebel against Turkish 
authority. 

Ohe stormy night in February, 1884,/Photios was taking 
his dinner in a room of the convent, when a Turkish 
captain with some soldiers appeared, 

“ Monsieur Photios,” said the captain, “we ask you to 
take a little journey with us.” “Very well,” said Photios 
quietly; “ please, let me finish my dinner, and then I am 
at your service.” Dinner over, he gathered together.a 
few clothes and papers, and followed the soldiers out. Jt 
was a fearful night; but the journey to Jaffa began 
at once, through the wind and rain, while the thunder 
roared and the lightning flashed, revealing for a brief 
second the walls and towers of the city, which Photios 
was to see no more. 

We heard the story of the journey from Jerusalem to 
Sinai from the éxile himself, That we were thrilled 
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was calm and modest, simple to a degree, but to the 
events themselves. Many of the incidents, not being 
public history, cannot be repeated. I may say, however, 
that, by some mistake, he was not properly met at Suez, 
and there he was thrown into the common prison for the 
night, hungry, and with no food; sleepy, and with no 
place to rest his head. In the morning, it was known 
who he was, and the officials came and “fetched him 
out.” 

We were seventeen days at the convent of St. Cathe- 
rine, and as our room was in the same gallery with 
Photios’s, we saw much of him. We spoke in French, 
though sometimes he good-naturedly pronounced Greek 
slowly and emphatically enough for our comprehension. 
From him we learned much of the workings of the Greek 
Church, which is much more democratic than I had sup- 
posed. “A Hellenist cannot bear the Goths,” he said. 
When I begged him to tell me if my questions were im- 
pertinent, he said: “In our church we have nothing to 
conceal, and fear no investigaton; ask anything you 
please.” In religious discussion we felt no constraint 
with him. 

His broad-mindedness showed itself in many ways. 
“Orthodoxy,” he said one day, “what is orthodoxy but to 
believe that Jesus is the Son of God? That includes 
everything.” Once, in speaking of his exile, he said: 
“T try to my, ‘Thy will be done.’ This unites all Chris- 
tians of all kinds. It is the essence of religion.” His 
simple piety was a lesson. He preserved a calm, cheer- 
ful temper. He obtained real help and comfort from 
the daily services in the church. 

Intellectually, Photios is clear and keen. Unfortu- 
nately, while we were there he was out of health, and un- 
able to do much. He is not at all narrow in his interests, 
and showed a humorous appreciation of our accounts of 
Western ways. There is something easy and winning 
in his bearing, which makes conversation with him a 
pleasure, never a burden. Even a profitable conversa- 
tion may grow heavy. With Photios one feels at home. 
If he likes you, he tells you so,—a thing which any Ori- 
ental and no Occidental can do. During his five years 
of exile he has mastered Russian sufficiently to read it 
and to converse with the pilgrims. English he has not 
studied. “I long to know English for two things,” he 
said; “‘ because it is déstined to grow in importance, and 
because I wish to be able to read the immortal Shake- 
speare in his own tongue.” 

If he knew English, I am sure he could read Shake- 
speare as it is seldom read, Never shall I forget,the day 
when he read to us the first few pages of Euripides’s 
*‘Hecuba.” It was the rendering of a poet, not of an elo- 
cutionist. The fire and the passion of it! How exqui- 
sitely pathetic was his voice in some places! How the 
fullemouthed Greek words resounded! I had never 
before felt the force of the rhythm, the alliteration, the 
repetitions, the balancing of syllables. Perhaps our 
sympathetic excitement was stimulating; at any rate, 
his voice grew more and more expressive, till the culmi- 
nation of the passage in a grand rugged chorus. 

The exile’s influence at the convent is excellent. The 
monks (whom travelers have greatly slandered) are 
pleasant, kindly men, but not well educated. In the 
sacristan of the convent Photios finds a real companion. 
But the Father Gregorius, though a capital business 
man, and a dignified, cordial man besides, is not a scholar. 
However, the exile’s room, in the evening, is always full 
of priests and monks, with whom he isa favorite. From 
him they must learn much. On their feasts, he dines at 
the refectory table, and gives them little discourses. As 
a rule, he takes his meals alone in his room. For a 
thousand years and more the Jebeliyeh have served the 
convent. Originally Christian slaves, they later became 
Moslems, and now can hardly be distinguished from 
other Arab tribes. 

The faithful Ahmed waits upon Photios, and some- 
times scours, the mountains for an ibex ora rabbit to 
bring to his master. “Were it not for my love for 
Photios,” said Ahmed one day to me, “I should have 
left the convent long ago.” The lad Mousa, who belongs 
to a regular Arab tribe, is the exile’s special servant. 
The boy has a sweet smile, charming masners, and is 
devoted to the good Photios. The pilgrims, also, always 
find a friend in Photios. He spends a long time in chat- 
ting with them as they busy themselves over their samo- 
vars in the corridor, or as they repose in their rooms. 
Travelers are not always fortunate enough to make his 
acquaintance. Though friendly, he is modest. In the 
five long years, he had not had as much intercourse with 
the world as during our three weeks of visit. Whata 
life for one of the lights of the Greek Church ! 

How long will this period of exile be? Lt is impossible 


ad 
Sheet 


to say; certainly until some political or ecclesiastical 
change occurs. At present, matters in Jerusalem are 
not favorable at all. His popularity with the main body 
of the voting clergy may be seen from the patriarchal 
vote of 1882,—in the final vote he had 20, while of the 
other candidates one had 11, the other 6. 

Photios is free to make little trips within the Sinaitic 
peninsula, Exercise may be had in the dear old con- 
vent garden, where the dark olive contrasts with the 
dainty green of almond and apricot; or in climbing the 
Holy Mount; or in strolling out into the Plain of Assem- 
bly, where Sinai, the mount that might be touched, 
rises sheer in front of one. 

When the Saturday which we had fixed for our depar- 
ture arrived, Photios accompanied us, as he had pro- 
posed to spend Sunday with us in the Wilderness, and 
with delight we had insisted on his being our guest. 
Mounted on his camel, his velvet cap changed for a 
broad.sun hat, his luggage and bedding under and about 
him, he made quite an imposing figure. As we rode 
along with our train of camels, he told us tales of the 
places we passed. 

At about noon, we passed through an opening in the 
mountains, where the rocks towered on either side, This 
is the mountain wall shutting in the Sinailand. Towards 
evening we encamped where a little dry bay rounds out 
from the dry wady, surrounded by clean masses of white 
granite, rounding into sheltering nooks, into which one 
might nestle with a book. A ful place to spend 
Sunday,—away from Sinai, but Sa 8 on the borders. 
A world.of sand and stone, On the one hand, the mas- 
sive mountain-wall, at sunset a deep rose-red; on the 
other, the graceful curves and zigzags of Serbal. The 
air was sweetly, deliciously bracing. We felt the mean- 
ing of the words “a large place.” We walked and 
chatted and basked in the “ blessed sun.” 

And then Photios read to us. “It is the Lord’s Day, 
and we must read his own words,” he said, turning to the 
fourteenth chapter of John. He read through the seven- 
teenth chapter. The Greek Testament becomes strangely 
vivid when heard from the lips of a Greek who loves it. 
Then we had the letter to the Ephesians, complete; and, 
later, the last two chapters of the Apocalypse. Wewere 
sad to see the sun set that evening, although the rugged 
sides of Serbal were softened into a delicate mono- 
chrome,—so delicate that it seemed like a purple cloud 
that must surely change its shape. 

It was our custom, on the return journey, to walk for 
an hour or so in the crisp morning air before mounting 
our camels. On that last Monday, Photios walked with 
us for a half-hour. When the time came for him to 
turn, we stopped, and gave him our farewell messages for 
the good convent friends. Then, with Oriental sim- 
plicity, he gave us the kiss of parting. We turned our 
faces towards home, friends, and country, and Photios 
went back into exile alone. 

And yet not alone. Ages ago, ina cave among the 
heights of Sinai, below which the convent has stood for 
over a thousand years, Elijah heard and felt and saw the 
mighty wind, and the earthquake and the fire. But the 
Lord was not in these. It was the “still, small voice” 
that comforted and sustained the prophet. The still, 
small voice yet haunts Sinai, comforting and sustaining 
the heart of the noble Greek exile. 


Syria. 





ALL THAT IS NEEDED. 
BY ELIZABETH P, ALLAN. 


The two friends walked home together from the even- 
ing lecture, but the brow of the one was clouded, as if 
the mists creeping up the village street had crept into 
his heart, while the other lifted his face joyously to the 
stars that shone high above the vapors. 

‘The pastor’s rapturous conclusions wera but sound- 
ing brass and tinkling cymbals to me,” sighed the first. 

“But why?” exclaimed the other. “We have, in 
that precious eighth of Romans, seven glorious reasomm 
for the Christian's joy. In the first place ”— 

“Oh, ay, the first place!” interrupted his friend, bit- 
terly. “That’s just the difficulty. Dr. P——’seyes glowed, 
his face shone, as he looked around upon us to-night and 
read, ‘ There is therefore now no condemnation to them 
who are in Christ Jesus.’ ‘But, man,’ I felt like crying 
back, ‘ how can I know that I am in Christ Jesus? I, 
weak, sinful, cold, unloving, unfaithful,—how can I know 
past a peradventure that to me belongs this priceless 
gift of freedom from condemnation? ’” 

The passionate voice ceased, and after a little space of 
absolute silence, the other said in a low tone, unsteady 
with strong emotion: “When the Devil comes to me, 





John, along that track, I make a feint of yielding, like 


Joshua’s thirty thousand at Ai, ‘ You do not know that 
you are Christ’s,’ the Tempter says. ‘No,’ I answer; 
‘perhaps I do not know it.’ ‘What then?’ says the 
Tempter. 
speaker’s voice unconsciously rang so clear that pass- 
ers-by turned in surprise),—‘‘ why, then, I will give 
myself to him this minute! Nothing shall keep me 
back, I will give up home, and friends, and life itself, 
if necessary; but I will be his, who died for me.’ You 
could say that, John?” 

“T think so; oh, yes, 1 know I could say that!” he 
answered. 

“Then, John, that is all that is needed. It is just 
that surrender that makes you Christ’s, When you can 
say that, you are already his, and none can pluck you 
out of his hand.” 


Lexington, Va. 





THE KINDERGARTEN IN THE PRIMARY 
CLASS. 


BY JULIA A. TERHUNE, 


Very much has been lately said in favor of the intro- 
duction of kindergarten methods and materials into the 
primary class of the Sunday-school. Since even “ doc- 
tors disagree,” teachers may also, in a kindly way. I 
have lately met so many who disapproved most heartily 
of such an introduction, that I would like to voice this 
opposing majority in a few words on the subject. | 

The kindergarten with its principles has long been 
familiar to me. Nearly a dozen years ago, when my 
own children were about to begin their school education, 
I investigated its methods quite thoroughly, enough at 
least to have such a high opinion of its merits that all 
my children began their school life at a kindergarten, 
I have always used my influence in its behalf, by inducing 
other parents to send their children also. This I men- 
tion to show that my opposition to its use in the Sunday- 
school does not come through ignorance of its value, or 
through lack of appreciation of its usefulness in secular 
education. 

Further, I believe that a thoroughly trained kinder- 
gartener who may be called to teach in Sunday-school, 
will there find her work much easier, and her ability to 
teach the truths of the Bible much increased by the very 
study which has fitted her for her week-day work. I 
would that all primary teachers might have this training, 
But the large majority do not, and consequently too many 
of them have a very vague or mistaken idea as to what 
kindergarten work is. 

Right here is suggested a very strong objection to any 
advocacy for its general use in Sunday-schools,—the 
liability or probability of its misuse, through the ignorance 
of those who are anxious’to adopt any plan that seems 
to promise increased usefulness, but who do not rightly 
know how to do it. 

Then, the teaching time is so short and so precious! 
Those who have the very highest ideas of the priceless 
value of right instruction in the primary class, find the 
moments all too few for the lessons they are so anxious 
to press home to the hearts of the little children, with 
the necessary opening and closing exercises. Not one 
moment can be wasted in distributing and collecting 
sticks, blocks, or clay, for the use of the class. 

The plea that these materials make the lessons more in- 
teresting is true only so far as any object attracts and holds 
attention. A child’s vivid imagination sees a man or a 
tree, if suggested by the teacher, in a straight mark on 
the blackboard as readily as in a cube or a stick held in 
its hand. 

There is always one danger in object teaching, or in 
abundant and vivid illustration of any kind,—that of 
making it so pleasant that it will be remembered when 
the truth it was intended to teach is forgotten. A teacher 
introduced a lesson, a while ago, by a pleasant little 
story ofa monkey. It was entirely suitable, and deeply 
impressed the minds of the children; as was evident 
when, in reviewing, the teacher asked what they were 
to be sure to tell mamma about, and several said, “ Oh, 
about the monkey !” s 

So there might seem to be a hint of danger lest clay- 
modeling and stick-laying might be so pleasant to the 
average child that the delight in their use would remain 
longer in the memory than the lesson taught from them, 

Another valid objection to this use of kindergarten 
employments is their tendency to secularize the Sunday- 
schdol, We are always glad to do what we may to carry 
religious influences into the day-school ; but none of us 
wish to reverse things, and bring the influences of the 
week-day into the Sunday-school. But can little chil- 








‘What then?’ I reply,’—and here the . 


dren discriminate? If they use the same materials at 
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_ lesson and its influence overbalance those of five week- 











both schools, can they realize that these things teach 
different things on different days? And will the Sunday 


days? And may not this tendency to secularize the 
Sunday-school bring with it a train of evils? May it 
not be the opening wedge which would admit after it 
the irreverence which we try so hard to counteract in 
the minds of thechildren,—that disregard of God’s Word, 
of his day and of his house? “ A little rift will sink 
the ship.” 

It is claimed, and rightly, that the teaching of our 
Lord Jesus Christ abounded in object-lessons and illus- 
trations. The grass of the field, the lowly lilies, the 
birds of the air, were texts for his most tender, comfort- 
ing sermons. We cannot do better than follow his 
example. But this is such an age of extremes! When 
anything is good, we are apt to make it a hobby, It is 
this excess against which I protest,—this mania for illus- 
trations which leads teachers to use objects which are 
unnecessary and unwise. It will hardly be believed, but 
I know of one who carried the head of a chicken to a 
class, and met it as an illustration for a lesson on “ dead 
heads.” 

Our Bible is so full of richness and sweetness and sim- 
plicity, our Saviour is so abundant in grace to help, that 
we may successfully teach the lessons with the most 
simple illustrations, depending upon the Holy Spirit to 
apply the truth to the hearts of the children; for with- 
out such help and applying power, our labor is indeed 
in vain. 

' Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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THAT PHOTOGRAPH. 
BY ELLEN QUINCY VANE. 


When Tom Collins went to school that Friday morn- 

ing, he felt just a little taller than usual, and showed so 
plainly to the other boys that something was “on hand” — 
for Tom was a leader in all “good times”’—that they used 
every device they could think of to get a hint from him 
as to what it was, 
‘.. But there was no time for talking before the opening 
of school, and Tom only shook his head, and said mys- 
teriously, “Tell you at recess,” in answer to whispered 
inquiries, as he passed them in going to and from classes. 
At recess, he had no difficulty, as you may suppose, in 
getting all “our fellows” —as the boys in Tom’s particular 
clique delighted to call themselves—together in their 
favorite corner of the playground. 

-“ Fellows,” said Tom, grandly, as the boys grouped 
themselves around him, “you are all invited to my 
house to-morrow afternoon, to sit for your picture, and 
have supper afterwards.” 

~There was a great sensation and a clapping of hands 
at the mention of supper, but there seemed to be a little 
doubt as to the other part of the program. 

So Tom went on to explain: “You know my cousin 
from New York is staying at our house, and he has a 
camera, and takes pictures just like a photographer. 
He calls himself ‘an amateur,’ and he says he’)l take a 
picture of all our fellows sitting together under a tree, 
or any way we like, in a group, and give us each one to 
keep; and mother says you can come to-morrow after- 
noon, if it is a pleasant day, and stay to tea,” 

There was no doubt about the enthusiasm this time; 
some of the boys had to turn somersaults to adequately 
express their feelings. 

But Tom had something more to say. 
thing is to say how we'll fix up.” 

. The boys stared in amazement. It was not like Tom 
@ollins to be particular about dress; they knew his 
mother always had to watch him, when he went out to 
tea; to make sure he had on a necktie, or carried a 
handkerchief in his pocket. 

Tom went on: “Cousin Robert has lots of groups 
whiere boys are playing horse, hitched up to wagons 
drawing babies, and girls rigged up in grown folks’ 
ciéthes, and all such things; but of course we don’t 
want any such nonsense. Cousin Robert says we want 
something ‘characteristic and picturesque.’” 

Exhausted by these long words, Tom paused, and 
“Shorty” Holmes, who was always ready to say some- 
thing, suggested “ fish-poles and bare feet.” 

“That's too make-believe, when the river is a mile 
away,” objected some one. 

“ Base-ball,” put in “ Pitcher” Ellis. 

“ Indian-club drill,” was another suggestion. 


“The next 


as the school-bell rang, it wae \ aapkiadiay meshiak tai 
they should appear as “ Our bicycle club ready for a 
start,” 

Saturday proved a most perfect day for taking pictures, 
and three o’clock found all the boys collected on Mrs, 
Collins’s lawn. Cousin Robert proved to be the most 
patient and obliging person possible, and the boys had 
great fun getting into position. A side of the house 
which was covered with woodbine was chosen for a back- 
ground to the picture, and against its glossy, dark leaves 
the light uniform of the boys and the gleaming silver 
of their wheels shone in brilliant relief. 

Such a time as they had getting arranged! “Pitcher” 
Ellis’s fifty-two-inch wheel took the head of the line, as 
a matter of course; but there was great discussing and 
measuring for the other places between’ him and 
“Shorty” Holmes, with his little “ grasshopper,” at the 
other end. It was all arranged at last, however, and 
Cousin Robert said, “All ready, now; don’t move,” 

Off came the cap,—the boys scarcely breathed for a 
few seconds,—then on it went, and a six-vyolume sigh 
escaped from the group. 

“Don’t change your positions; I want to make more 
exposures.” 

So they straightened up again. Cousin Robert worked 
quickly, and soou announced, “ There, I’ye made four 
exposures, and we're pretty sure of one good picture at 
least.” 

“ Let’s see em, please,” chorused the boys, 

“Oho!” laughed Tom, in his superior knowledge; 
“don’t you know they have to be developed before you 
can see’em? There isn’t anything there now.” 

“What is ‘develop’?” © 

“Oan’t we see that too?” « 

“Well, said Cousin Robert, good-naturedly, “if six 
boys. can get into a dark closet together, and all look 
over my shoulder without ‘joggling’ me while I work, 
you can see that part of it.” 

Of course they could, so they all trooped upstairs 
after him. 

Fortunately, the closet which Mrs. Collins had ar- 
ranged for her nephew’s “developing-room” was a very 
large one; a broad shelf ran across one side of it, at just 
the right height for Cousin Robert to sit down at it and 
reach all the things he wished to work with; se the boys 
could group themselves closely behind him, and see all 
he did. 

“Now, boys, before we shut the door, I will tell you 
about the various things that we shall use. In the first 
place, you heard me say I had made four exposures; 
that is, I had exposed each of the four plates in these 
light-proof plate-holders in such a way that the light 
reached them as reflected through the lens from the ob- 
jects I wished to take. If you were to look at those 
plates now, you could not see the picture on them; but 
it is there, and what we call ‘development’ will bring it 
out, Now, another thing; if I were to bring the plates 
out into the light before they were developed, we could 
never see the picture either; for the light. would cloud it 
over and destroy it.” 

Then lighting a tiny lantern, which cast a few dim red 
rays on his table, Cousin Robert asked Tom to close the 
door and drop over it the heavy curtain which hung 
there, producing intense darkness. By the light of the 
tiny lantern he slipped one of the plates froma the holder 
into a shallow pan of chemicals. — 

“Now, boys, watch, and see who will be first to dis- 
cover a cChange.in it.” 

The boys gazed eagerly into the little pan, Harry 
Holmes was first to whisper excitedly : 

““T see a white line,—round like a wheel!” 

“ Bicycle wheel,” said Cousin Robert quietly; and the 
boys crowded closer as another and another wheel made 
ite appearance. Then shadowy figures sprang into sight 
on the dark plate, like little ghosts. 

Presently Cousin Robert said it was fully developed, 
a put it into another pan to become “fixed.” The 

ys watched the next plate develop with a better 
understanding of the process. After the third plate had 
been soaking in its chemical bath for some time, Cousin 
Robert said: 

“T believe this one isa failure. I think I accidentally 
let the light in upon one plate, and, if so, the picture will 
never develop, as I told you.” 

Sure enough, only a white blur appeared on the plate. 

When all the plates were done, the boys went into 
Cousin Robert’s room, where he showed them a large 
collection of negatives, as he called the finished plates. 
As he held them to the light for the boys to look through, 
he came to one they could make nothing out of. 





_ The discussion became general and animated; but, just 





week as I was practicing getting 

from my window, I had just got it ccndepel 44 tiken'o 8 
part of the next-door neighbor's garden,—a beautiful 
spot, with a trellis loaded with grapes ‘in the center of 
the picture, 

“While I had my head under the cloth at the back 
of the camera, I: saw two figures come into that part 
of the garden, and begin tearing down grapes from the 
trellis. 

“T knew the family next door was out of town, and 
I quickly concluded that the figures were thieves, who 
were stealing the grapes; and if I could catch a photo- 
graph of them, I could identify them. 

“So, without stopping to give another look at them, I 
quickly popped in a plate-holder, and then, in a wink, I 
had’em! And not a moment too soon, either; for they 
heard the slight noise I made with the camera, and ran 
away before I could get a good look atthem. However, 
I felt sure I had a good picture of them; but before I 
developed it, the white light got to it, and blotted out 
the whole thing. 

“ Now, do you know, boys, that little incident made 
clearer to me something in the Bible that used to be very 
hard for me to understand when I was a boy like you, so 
I think I will tell you about it. 

“Tt seems to me an unforgiven sin in one’s heart is 
just like the picture on the sensitized plate in the camera; 
it may not be appareut, but it is there, and unless we let 
the white light of Christ’s forgiving love shine into our 
sinful hearts, and, as the Bible says, ‘blot out, asa thick 
cloud, our transgressions,’ then that mysterious change 
which we call death, and which, it seems to me, might 
be compared to that developing process you have watched 
to-day, will develop and make ‘fixed’ to all eternity, the 
sin in our hearts, 

“You remember the verse ‘ Every work shall be made 
manifest; for the day shall declare it,’ So that is the 
little sermon I get out of this blurred plate, which I call 

‘a sin blotted out.’ Ihope those boys have repented of 
the sin, so the dear Saviour could blot it out,” 

The boys looked quite sober over the story, but noth- 
ing was said, as just then Mrs. Collins came and an- 
nounced tea, Harry Holmes was unusually quiet during 
tea ; and afterwards when the boys went out on the lawn 
fora final frolic; he quietly slipped away, and rat upto 
Mr. Robert’s room. His heart beat fast as he rapped ‘at 
the door, but a pleasant “Come in!” encouraged him 
to go on, 

‘Please, Mr. Robert, I want to tell you something; 
I was one of the boys in that picture, that stole Mr. 
Edgerton’s grapes.. I’ve felt mean and miserable about 
it, but I never saw just how wicked it was until you told 
us this afternoon. It isn’t ‘blotted out,’ I know. And, 
ob, what shall I do?” 

Poor Harry broke down completely. 

“T was with a boy I had no business to go with. It 
wasn’t any of ‘our fellows’!” 

Cousin Robert took both Harry’s hands in his, and 
looked down into his unhappy face. 

“You are truly sorry, Harry, for what you did, and 
want forgiveness ? ” 

“Oh, yes, sir! It’s just a great load on me, and it gets 
worse instead of better.” 

“ Then let’s ask the only One who can forgive.” 

So they knelt together, and Cousin Robert prayed in 
simple words for the forgiveness of that sin; and Harry 
found courage to falter : 

“O God! I am truly sorry; please blot it out for 
Christ’s sake. Amen.” 

I think that was the first rea: prayer Harry had ever 
offered, right from his heart, and he said as they rose: 

“T believe it is “blotted out,’ I feel'so much better.” 

“ Anything else, Harry ?” said Cousin Robert, sug- 
gestively. 

“Til tell mother about it,” replied Harry, soberly; 
“and as soon as Mr, Edgerton comes home I'll go and 
tell him, and —. to pay for the grapes. I have my 
Christmas money.” 

“That's tight, Harry, Now I know you are in earnest.” 

Then they went down to the boys. 

Soon five “ silent steeds” flew down the road with the 
five visitors; and Tom went in to hug his mother and 
thank his cousin for the good time they had given him 
and his friends. 

“ We'll never forget it,” said he. 

And I am quite sure that Harry Holmes never will. 
He keeps the blurred negative, which Mr. Collins gave 
him that night, on his bureau; and though it has no 
meaning for other people, it tells its story to Harry every 
time he looks at it. 





“I think I must tell you about this,” said he. “ Last 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1890.] 


























1. July 6.—Lawful Work on the Sabbath Luke 13 : 10-17 
2. July 13.—The Great Si Luke 14 : 15-24 
3. July 20.—Taking up the Cross. Luke 14 : 25-35 
4. July 27.—Lost and Found.. Luke 15 ; 1-10 
&. August 3,—The Prodigal Son Luke 15: 11-4 
6. August 10.—The Rich Man and LazarubB...............0s0s0+ Luke 16 ;: 19-31 
7. August 17.—The Ten Lepers Luke 17 ; 11-19 
8, August24.—Prevailing Prayer...!................0... Lake 18: 1-14 
9, August 31.—Entering the Kingd Luke 18 : 15-30 
10, September 7.—Jesus and Zaccheeus the Publican............ -Luke 19 ; 1-10 
1). September 14.—Parable of the P: Luke 18 : 11-27 
12. September 21.—Jesus Entering Jerusalem.......................LUke 19 : 37-48 


13. September 28.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Dan. 5:14; or, Mis- 


sionary Lesson, Luke 2i : 14. 





LESSON VIII., SUNDAY, AUGUST 24, 1890. 
TitLk: PREVAILING PRAYER. 


LESSON TEXT. 
Luke 18: 1-14, Memory verses: 13, 14.) 


COMMON VERSION. 

1 And he spake a parable unto 
them éo this end, that men ought 
always to pray, and not to faint; 

2 Saying, There was in a city a 
judge, which feared not God, 
neither regarded man : 

3 Andthere was a widow in that 
city; and she came unto him, say- 
ing, Avenge me of mine adver- 


4 And he would rot for a while: 
but afterward he said within him- 
self, Though I fear not God, nor 
regard man ; 

5 Yet because this widow trou- 
bleth me, I willavenge her, lest by 
her continual coming she weary 
me. 

6 And the Lord said, Hear what 
the unjust judge saith. 


7 And shall not God avenge his |, 


own elect, which cry day and 
night unto him, though he bear 
long with them? 

8 I tell you that he will avenge 
them speedily, -Nevertheless, 
when the Son of man cometh, 
shall he find faith on the earth? 

9 And he spake this parable 
unto certain which trusted in 
themselves that they were right- 
eous, and despised others : 

10 Two men went up into the 
temple to pray ; the one a Phir‘i- 
gee, and the other a publican. 

11 The Phar’j-see stood and 
prayed thus with himself, God, I 
thank thee, that I am not as other 
men are, extortioners, unjust, 
adulterers, or even as this pub- 
lican. 

12 I fast twice in the week, I 
give tithes of all that I possess, 

13 And the publican, standing 
afar off, would not lift up so much 
as his eyes unto heaven, but smote 
upon his breast, saying, God be 
merciful to me a sinner. 

141 tell you, this man went 
down to his house justified rather 
than the other: for every one that 





exalteth himself shall be abased ; 


and he that humbleth himself 


shall be exalted. 





10r, Do me 
fudge of unrig 
7 Or, the sinner 


ustice of: and so in verses 5,7,8. %Gr, bruise. 
3. *Or, thefaith Gr. "the rest. 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 And he spake a parable unto 
them tothe end that they ought 
always topray, and not to faint; 

2 saying, There was in a citya 
judge, which feared not God, 

3 and regarded not man: and 
there was widow in that city; 
and she came oft unto him, 
saying, !Avenge me of mine 

4 adversary. And he would not 
for a while: but afterward he 
said within himself, Though I 
fear not Ged, nor regard man; 

5 yet because this widow trou- 
bleth me, I will avenge her, lest 
she? wear me out by her con- 

6 tinual coming. And the Lord 
said, Hear what *the unright- 

7 eous judge saith. And shall 
not God avenge hiselect, which 
ery to him day and night, and 
he is longsuffering over them? 

8 I say unto you, that he will 
avenge them speedily. How- 
beit when the Son of man 
cometh, shall he-find * faith on 

_ the earth? 

9 ,And he spake also this para- 
ble unto certain which trusted 
in themselves that they were 
righteous, and set 5 all othersat 

10 nought: Two men weg up into 
the temple to pray; the one a 
Pharisee, and the other a pub- 
11 lican. The Pharisee stood and 
prayed thus with himself, God, 
I thank thee, that I am not as 
the rest of men, extortioners, 
unjust, adulterers, or even as 

12 this publican. I fast twice in 

the week ; I give tithes of all 

13 thatI get. But the publican, 

standing afar off, would not 
lift up so much as his eyes unio 
heaven, but smote his breast, 
saying, God, *be merciful to 

14 me‘asinner. I say unto you, 

This man went down to his 
house justified rather than tLe 
other: for every one that ex- 
alteth himself shall be hum- 
bed; but he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted. 


%Gr. the 
6 Or, be propitiated 


The American be ent would substitute “who” or “that” for 


“which” in verses 2,7,and 9, 
they would add the inirginal 
rmeout. In verse 7, for ‘ 


their 


In verse 5 to “lest she wear me,” - 

reading, Or, lest at last by her comé 

wea and he” etc., the 

he” etc., with the marginal reading, Or, and 
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LESSON PLAN. 


Topic oF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 


Gotpen TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: He is able to save to 


the uttermost.—Heb. 7 


Lxsson Topic: Emphasizing the Right Spirit in Prayer. 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


—Luke 18 : 14. 


Darmy Home Reaprines: 


1, Persistency Conquers, vs. 1-8. 
2. Pride Boasts itself, vs, 
3. Humility Triumphs, vs. 13, 14. 


Goupen Text: He that hwmbleth himself shall be exalted. 


M.—Luke 18 : 1-14. Prevailing prayer. 
T.—Jas.1:1-8. The right spirit in prayer. 
W.—Luke 11: 1-13. Persistency conquers. 
T.—John 9 : 13-34. Pride boasts itself. 
F.—Luke 1 ; 46-55. Humility triumphs. 
$.—Psa. 61:1-19. Humble praying. 


$.—Acts 4: 28-37. Effective praying. 
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LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. PERSISTENCY CONQUERS, 

|. Persistent Praying Enforced: 

They ought always to pray, and not —_ (1). 
Continuing stedfastly in proces @ o- 12 : 12), 


Praying at ali seasons in the ~y 6:18 
Continue dtedfastl hE P 


ra 
Pray without pan bh Thess 3 5:17 Nis 
Ul. Persistent Praying llustrated : 
Because this widow trowbleth me, I will avenge her (5). 
bes pot ot the Lord be angry, and I will speak . . . this once (Gen. 


I will not let thee iets except thou bless me (Gen. 32 : 26). 

He continued all night in prayer to a (Luke 6 : 12). 

Because of his iauportunity he wfil... give him (Lu e 11 ; 8). 

il, Persistent Praying Rewarded : 

I say unto you, that he will avenge them > ny id 

He shall call upon me, and I will answer —_ (Psa. 91 : 15). 

Oe as - find me, when ye'shall search... with ail your heart 
er. 


13). 
Seek, and ye shall find (Matt. 7 : 7). 
He that seeketh findeth (Luke li: 10), 
1. “They ough@always to ray and not to faint.” (1) The 
Teacher; (2) The pupils; B) "he lesson. —(1) A positive duty ; 


(2A negative duty. 
2. **He would not for a while.”’ (1) Reenet ian. 2 of her plea; (2) 


— of his duty ; (8) Regardful of his e 
a * not God avenge his elect?’’ (1 Responsive to his 
love; t) According to word ; (3) Re ul of his people, 


1I, PRIDE BOASTS ITSELF, 
|. Trusts in Self: 
Certain which trusted in themselves (9). 
Cursed is the man that trusteth in man (Jer. 17 : 5). 
Ye are they that justify yourselves Cake 16 : a). 
Confident that thou thyself art a guide of the blind eee. 2:19). 
We should not trust in ourselves, but in God (2 Cor. 1 : 9). 
Wt Despises Others: 

God, I thank thee, that I am not as the rest mae oo 
Stand by thyself, . .. for I am holier than thou (Isa. 65 : 
See that ye espise ‘not one of these little ones — 18; Oo. 
Each counting other better than himself 4 : 3). 
Ye have dishonoured the poor man (Jas. 
Ul. Boasts before God: 

I fast twice in the week ; I give tithes of ali nt I get (12). 
The wicked boasteth of his heart’s desire (Psa. 10 : 3). 
Hateful to God, insolent, haughty, boastful “Ie a: 30). 
Not of works, that no man shoul ‘glory (BE a. 
Now ye glory in your vauntings: all suc ‘’ ‘evil (Jas. 4 : 16). 

1, “ Trusted in themselves that they were ‘Tighteous.”” Ate Exalt- 

ag way righteousness ; (3) Ignoring Ch: 
hee, that I am not as the rest of men.” (1) 

with Goa; (2) Contempt for mankind; (8) Com- 


2 A b Dg 
or self. 


Familiarit 
pl acency 
3. “I fast twice in the week ; I give tithes of all that I pet. " (1) 
Spiritual pride ; (2) Self-praise ; (3) Overestimated servic 
III, HUMILITY TRIUMPHS, 
|. An Humble Posture: 
The publican, standing afar off; ... smote his breast (13), 
Worship ye afar off (Exod. 24 : 1). 
Moses... bowed his head toward the earth, and worshipped (Exod. 


84:8 
He mA forward a little, and fell on the ground Seok den 14 : 85), 
(Rey. 22 : 8). 


I fell down to worship before the feet of the 
li, A Penitential Plea : 

God, be merciful to me a sinner (13), 
Have mercy upon me, O God (Psa. 51 : 1). 


be merciful unto us, and less us. Nt 
Have ey! on us, thou son of David Dy, 
Father Abraham, have mercy on me ( 24). 


il. A Complete Justification : 
This man went down to his house justified (14), 


He, desiring to justify himself, said (Luke 10 : 29,. 

ad one that believeth is justified from all things et 13 : 39). 
By the works of the law shall no fiesh be — “os : 20). 
hom he justified, them he also glorified (Rom. 8 : 30). 


1. ‘“‘Would not lift up so much as his eyes unto heaven.” The 


—s ——! (1) His position ; (2) His posture; (3) His 
o Vas ; (4) His power. 
‘God, be merciful to me a sinner.” (1) A sinner’s petition ; (2) 


pa sinner’s Heper; (3) A sinner’s ae 

8. ‘He that humbleth himse'f shall exalted.” (1) Humbled 
before God; (2) Exalted by God.—(1) The lowly penitent; (2) 
The divine Helper; (3) The gracious exaltation. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
REQUISITES IN PRAYER. 


Help of the Holy Spirit (Eph. 6 : 18 ; Jude 20). 
Faith (Matt, 21 : 22; Jas, 1: 6). 

Prepared hearts (Psa. 78 : 8 ; Heb. 10 : 22), 
Understanding minds (John 4 : 22-24; 1 Cor, 14 : 15), 
Submissiveness (Luke 22 : 42; John 5 : 30), 
Forgiving spirit (Matt. 6 : 12, 14, 15). 

Sincerity (Psa. 17:1; 66: 18). 

Humility (2 Chron. 7 : 14; 38 : 12, 18; Luke 18 : 14), 
Strong desire (Psa. 55:1, 2; 102:2; Heb, 5:7). 
Boldness (Eph. 3 : 12 ; Heb. 4 : 16). 

Earnestness (1 Thess. 3 : 10 ; Jas. 5 : 16-18). 
Importunity (Gen. 32 : 26 ; Luke 11 : 8, 9). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—If the last lesson belongs earlier 
in the history than those verses which precede it and succeed 
it, Luke 17 : 20 should be connected directly with verse 10, 
The events recorded as intervening between this lesson and 
the last are: a conversation with the Pharisees in regard to 
the coming of the kingdom of God (Luke 17 ; 20, 21), and a 
discourse on the same topic to the disciples (Luke 17 : 22-37), 
including sayings introduced in the discourse on the Mount 
of Olives (Matt. 24, and parallel passages). 

Prace.—Either in Perea, or in the valley of the Jordan, 
on the way from Ephraim to Jerusalem, though this journey 
may have been through Perea. 

Tiwe.—According to Robinson, in March; 783 A.U.C.; that 
is, A.D. 30. Andrews places it about the same time, but 
thinks there may have been a brief interval between verses 
8 and 9. According to Archbishop Thomson, however, it 
should be placed before the feast of dedication; that is, in 
the December of the previous year. 








Persons.—The first parable was spoken to the disciples; 






the second, to others of a self-righteous character. In the 
first parable, an unrighteous judge and a poor widow; in the 
second, a Pharisee and « publican. 

Incrpents.—The occasion of the first parable; the char- 
acter of the judge; the importunity of the widow; the medi- 
tation of the judge; the lesson drawn by our Lord; the final 
question respecting faith on the earth. The occasion of the 
second parable; the characters; the proud attitude and peti- 
tion of the Pharisee; the humble attitude and petition of the 
publican; the verdict of our Lord respecting them. 

There is no parallel passage. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1-8.—And he spake a parable unto them to the end that 
they ought always to pray, and not to faint ; saying, There was in 
a city a judge, which feared not God, and regarded not man: and 
there was a widow in that city; and she came oft wnto him, say- 
ing, Avenge me of mine adversary: After the story of the ten 
lepers, Luke gives the question of the Pharisees as to when the 
kingdom of God was to come, and the answer of Jesus, The 
kingdom of God is within you,—or, is among you. He then 
adds a further discourse of Jesus on the subject of the coming 
of the kingdom, which was addressed to the disciples, and 
which forms, in Matthew, a part of the long discourse of the 
twenty-fourth chapter. The verses of our lesson now follow, 
at the beginning of the new chapter. They seem to be 
closely connected, by the evangelist, with the preceding dis- 
course, his words being, “ And he spake,” etc. 

The parable also is made to bear, in verses 7 and 8, on the 
matter of the coming of the kingdom. We may infer, accord- 
ingly, that there was no considerable interval of time between 
chapter 17 and chapter 18. We cannot, however, absolutely 
affirm this. Godet goes so far as to hold that the whole pas- 
sage from Luke 17: 20 to Luke 18: 8 is a continuous 
passage on the subject of the Messiah’s coming, and that it 
has three sections,—17 : 20, 21; 17: 22-37; and 18: 1-8,— 
the last section being an application of the subject, as prac- 
tically treated, to believers.— Unto them... thatthey: The refer- 
ence is evidently to the disciples, 

To the end that: That is, the object of the parable was to 
show that they should pray without fainting. The thought 
is of continuing prayer for a desired object, The words “not 
to faint” mean not to become faint-hearted or discouraged by 
reason of the fact that the answer to the petition is delayed. 
It is manifest that the parable is given simply to illustrate 
and enforce a single point, and that the case supposed is set 
forth with the strongest emphasis for the purpose of strength- 
ening the impression. The emphasis in the application lies 
partly in the contrast; hence the character of the judge 
serves the end which is in view. 

The words “feared not God, and regarded not man,” pic- 
ture the judge as a man from whom attention to one’s petitions 
would least of all be expected. The widow, on the other 
hand, by reason of her widowhood, is a representative of those 
who have the strongest claims for consideration and com- 
passion. The judge was deaf to the loudest cries for help and 
regard.—Avenge me: The reference is to a legal avenging. 
She desired that the judge would give her justice as against 
her adversary. 

Verses 4, 5.—And he would not for a while: but afterward he 
said within himself, Though I fear not God, nor regard man; 
yet because this widow troubleth me, I will avenge her, lest she 
wear me out by her continual coming.—For a while: For a time; 
the expression is indefinite, but it seems, in the connection in 
which it stands, to imply a considerable time. The latter 
part of verse 4 is to be understood as a setting forth of the 
character of the man, a3 the man was himself conscious of it. 
He knew himself, and was satisfied in view of what he was. 
The woman, however, wearied and troubled him; and in 
apprehension of what might be, if she were further delayed, 
he thought it better for himself that he should yield.—-Lest 
she wear me out by her continual coming: The word “ continual” 
is rendered, by some writers, “at last,” and it is not improb- 
able that this is the true rendering; lest at last, finally, by 
her coming, she wear me out. The word rendered “wear 
out” means, strictly, to hit or strike under the eye; thus, to 
beat black and blue, to bruise. Meyer gives the literal sense 
to the verb, and translates, “‘That she may not at last come 
and beat my face black and blue.” He says, “The judge 
mockingly puts the case of the woman at length becoming 
desperate, and actually laying violent hands on the judge.” 
This would hardly seem probable as a suggestion of the para- 
ble, which would by this means convey the idea of a fear of 
bodily injury on the part of the judge. Moreover, it does 
not seem necessary to give the verb the physical and literal 
sense. The figurative element is found, in some measure af 
least, in the same verb as used in 1 Corinthians 9:27. “Our 
Lord,” says Dr. Riddle, “drew his illustrations, not from ideal 
characters, but from the people whom he saw about him.” 
The significance of the parable is, evidently, that persistency 
in pressing the petition brings the result which is desired. 

Verses 6-8.—And the Lord said, Hear what the wnrighteous 





judge saith, And shall not God avenge his own elect, which ery to 
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you, that he will avenge them speedily. Howbeit when the Son of 
man cometh, shall he find faith on the earth? —We have here the 
application of the parable, and the enforcing of its lesson by 
the heaven-wide contrast between God, as full of love for bis 
children, and the godless judge, who cared nothing even for 
the most defenseless of those about him. With solemn im- 
pressiveness, Jesus bids the disciples give heed to what the 
unrighteous judge says: Hear what he says that he will do; 
and shall not God do also?—Elect: The disciples are God’s 
chosen ones, those whom he has chosen for his kingdom, and 
for the enjoyment of its blessedness. 

And he is longsuffering over them: The Authorized Version 
renders this clause “Though he bear long with them.” The 
interpretation is a matter of some difficulty, The text of 
the Authorized Version, however, has a participial form, 
which suggests the “though,” etc.; while the text of the 
Revised Version has the verbal form, “Is longsuffering.” 
The American revisers have suggested what are the best 
English forms for the sentence, according to two different 
views which may be taken of it: “And yet he is longsuffer- 
ing over them,” or, “And is he slow to punish on their 
behalf?” In the former case, the long-suffering is the long- 
puffering which delays the avenging, The delay on God’s 
part is a delay for a good end, that the adversaries may have 
every opportunity for repentance. 

Speedily: This word points to what seems opposite to the 
thought just expressed. The questions respecting the coming 
of the Lord are to be determined, so far as we can determine 
them, by an examination of all the passages where it is 
referred to. It is evident that the apostles did not have the 
wide outlook on the future which Jesus had.—Shall he find 
faith: The faith which endures through long waiting seems 
to be referred to. 

Verses 9, 10.—And he spake also this parable wnto certain 
which trusted in themselves that they were righteous, and set all 
others at nought: Two men.went up into the temple to pray; the 
one a Pharisee, and the other a publican: The persons to whom 
this parable was addressed are supposed to have been persons 
of a Pharisaical character and disposition, but not members 
of the Pharisaic’ party. Whether such persons had come 
forward during the preceding discourse or at its close, or 
whether there was a larger or shorter interval of time between 
verse 8 and verse 9, we cannot determine. Quite probably 
* the latter supposition is the correct one. The parable intro- 
duces the Pharisee and the publican as the two opposites, 
ccording to the estimate and standard of the self-righteous 
persons who were addressed, Possibly these persons were 
persons who had drawn near to Jesus, and proposed to be dis- 
ciples, but in whom he saw that the true life-principle was 
not existing. 

Verses 11, 12.—The Pharisee stood and prayed thus with him- 
self, God, I thank thee, that I am not as the rest of men, extor- 
tioners, unjust, adullerers, or even as this publican. I fast twice 
in the week; I give tithes of all that I get: The word “stood” 
indicates the common attitude in prayer at the time, and 
there seems to be no ground for finding in it an indication 
of boldness or assurance on the Pharisee’s part, This was in 
his prayer, but not in hisattitude. The humility of the pub- 
lican was exhibited in his standing “afar off,’ and not even 
lifting up his eyes— With himself: Some writers hold that 
this expression shows the prayer to have been one which 
could not be overheard by others,—‘to himself,” as it were. 
Others hold, with Godet, that the words show it to have been 
“Jess a prayer in which he ga¥e thanks to God, than a con- 
gratulation which he addressed to himself.” The latter idea 
is suggested, to say the least. The Pharisee’s prayer was the 
prayer of the self-righteous man, who has no true sense of 
sin. He compares himself simply with others, and has no 
true standard for himself. He is better than the rest, whom 
he condemns or despises, calling them “ extortioners,” and 
“this publican.” But of what he personally is, in his own 
inner life, he has no thought. “I fast twice,” etc., refers to 

private fasting, which was customary among the Jews, on 
Mondays and Thursdays.—I give tithes, etc.: The word “get” 
is more accurate, here, than “ possess” of the Authorized Ver- 
sion. It was the tenth of all his income which he offered 
to God, 

Verses 18, 14.—But the publican, standing afar off, would not 
lift up 80 much as his eyes unto heaven, but smote his breast, say- 
ing, God, be merciful to me a sinner. I say unto you, This man 
went down to his house justified rather than the other: for every 
one that ‘exalieth himself shall be humbled ; but he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted: The words “ afar off” indicate his 
position as related to the sanctuary, or that part of the temple 
toward which the people moved as they offered prayer. Some 
hold that it means afar off from the Pharisee. The latter 

- seemed to be one of the devout worshipers. He would not 
venture near to such an one. 

The description indicates the deepest humility in the pub- 
lican,—he would not even lift his eyes to heaven, but smote 
upon his breast. Humiliation and sorrow possessed him. 
His only cry was, “God, be mercifal to me a sinner,” or, 
more strictly, “the sinner.” He was alone with God. He 
prayed the all-righteous and all-merciful Father to be pro- 
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right, as before the tribunal of God, His sins were forgiven, 
and he was accepted by the divine Ju every one: 
The fact in the case of these’ two men is affirmed on the 
ground of the universal fact. The way to exaltation in the 
divine kingdom is through humility, The humble sinner, 
asking for forgiveness, is justified and blessed, 

Yale University. 











THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


Jesus had been speaking, in Answer to a question of some 
Pharisees, respecting the coming of the kingdom of God, and 
had warned his.disciples that it would burst on them as un- 
expectedly as the flood on the people’ of the days of Noah, or 
the destruction of Sodom on those of the times of Lot,—so 
suddenly, indeed, that he who chanced to be on the flat house- 
top was not to come down into the house ® take away his 
goods, and a man working in the field was not to come back 
for his coat, left by him at home. 

At that dread crisis, moreover, the division between the 
accepted and the rejected, the prepared and unprepared, 
would be so searching that of two men in one bed the one 
would be taken and the other left; and the same would be 
seen where two women were turning the upper millstone for 
grinding the household flour, or where two men were work- 
ing side by side in the field. This, he told them, would be 
the case in all parts alike: the angels of wrath would come 
on the unworthy as surely and as suddenly as the vultures 
gather out of the clear sky round the fallen body of the way- 
faring man or beast. Men ought, therefore, to seek, by con- 
stant trusting prayer, to be ready. To enforce this counsel 
he added a parable. 

“There was,” said he, “in a city, a judge who neither 
feared God nor regarded man; and there was also a widow 
in that city who kept coming to him, asking him to protect 
and deliver her from her adversary, exacting justice for her 
from him. Fora long time he paid no attention to her; 
but, in the end, he could not stand her importunity, and 
said to himself, I would certainly do nothing for this woman 
from mere justice or pity, for I neither fear God nor regard 
man; but she will wear me out with her constant coming; 
I will therefore avenge her, to get ridof her.” If this wicked 
judge listened to the widow at last through her persevering 
importunity, how certainly will the righteous God give ear 
to his ‘elect; who are so dear to him, and who cry to him con- 
tinually to grant them mercy in that day, freeing them from 
their enemies, who will then be pupished, and raising them 
to the glory of his kingdom! Yes, he will avenge them, 
without putting them off as the judge did the widow. “Yet,” 
added he in sorrow, “ when the Son of man comes, shall he 
find faith (in him) on the earth?” So great a want of it, 
even at his return, did he foresee. 

Every kind of prayer, however,.is not acceptable before 
God. The spirit in which we approach him determines the 
worth of our devotions. To illustrate this he gave another 
parable. The Jewish world was strikingly marked by that 
self-righteousness which in too many cases, even now, makes 
men flatter themselves that they are the favorites of God, 
and look down on others as under his frown. The Pharisees, 
though sometimes excellent persons, were, in many instances, 
full of religious pride, believing that their zealous perform- 
ance of the endless precepts and rites of the law, as enforced 
by the rabbis, secured the favor of God. The mass of the 
people, however, especially in country districts, and in the 
poverty-stricken or degraded classes in towns, being unable 
to give the time required for such legal demands, or too poor 
to be able to carry them out, or indifferent, or opposed to 
them, were scorned by these precisians, and by those who 
looked up to them, as no better than “ beasts,” and as already 
under the curse of God. 

The publicans, especially, excited the bitter contempt of 
their spiritually proud neighbors; for, though Jews, they 
were in Roman pay, acting as the agents of the heathen 
power, in levying customs and taxes on Israel, contrary, as 
was believed, to their duty to Jehovah, the rightful king of 
the land. It was often the case, moreover, that these 
“traitors” and “apostates” repaid the contempt in which 
they were held by illegal exactions, so that their name be- 
came synonymous with extortion and robbery, under the 
cover of law. The hatred and loathing of them by the nation 
was, hence, unbounded. Their witness could not be taken in 
court; and not only were they themselves excommunicated, 
their whole family was regarded as disgraced. No beggar 
would condescend to take alms from them, and no one would 
change money with them. They were, in fact, rigidly boy- 
cotted in every relation of life. Remembering this, let us 
turn to the parable, 

Two men, said Christ, went up to the Court of the Israel- 
ites in the Temple, to pray,—the one a Phariseg, and the other 
a publican. The Pharisee, exact in every legal requirement 
of dress and Levitical purity, having taken up his position 
with all formality, prayed, without speaking, thus, “God, I 
thank thee, that I am not as the rest of men, extortioners, 
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do I fulfil all the commandments; I add voluntary imposi- 


tions, for I fast twice a week, on Thursdays and Mondays, 
because Moses went up to the mount on the one day, and de- 
seended from it on the other. Still more, I am in the habit 
of giving a tenth from all I may, from time to time, gain; 
which is not required of me by the law.” 

The publican, meanwhile, standing far back from the 
Pharisee, who had got as near the Holy Place as he could, 
would not, in his contrition under a sensé of deep sinfulness, 
lift up so much as his eyes to heaven, far less his whole coun- 
tenance and his hands, as the Pharisee was doing, but smote 
his breast in penitent sorrow, saying, “God, be merciful, to 
me, sinner that I am, through the sacrifice now being offered 
on thine altar!” “TI tell you,” continued Christ, “this man 
went down to his house accepted by God as just before him, 
but the Pharisee did not. For every dne who sets up a claim 
for righteousness shall be humbled; but he who humbles 
himself as a poor sinner shall be honored by God; and 
accepted as righteous.” * 

The Pharisee had offered a proud, cold thankigiving for 
his being so faultless; the publican breathed only an humble 
petition, as one who needed all, and could offer no more than 
a broken heart and a contrite spirit. But in this, Christ im- 
plies, lies the essence of true religion, and only in such a spirit” 
could his hearers pray with acceptance, when crying to God 
to prepare them for the coming of the great day! 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





PERSEVERING AND PENITENT PRAYER. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The two parables in this lesson have a certain connection 
in so far as both deal with prayer; but they do not seem to 
have been spoken on the same occasion; and in the second of 
the two, prayer gomes into view, simply as the expression 
of self-righteousness in the one man and of lowly penitence 
in the other, which are its real subjects. It is best, there- 
fore, to consider the two as independent. The one exhorts 
to perseverance in prayer, especially in regard to the delayed 
coming of the Son of man. The other exhorts to humble 
self-distrust, and prayer for pardon. 

1. The parable.which commends persevering prayer. The 
difference between it and the other parable which resembles 
it (that of the importunate friend, Luke 11) should be kept 
in view. That taught the general lesson of perseverance in 
prayer; this deals with perseverance in prayer for a particu- 
lar thing; namely, the coniing of the Son of man for judg- 
ment, which has been the theme of the preceding chapter 
(vs. 20-87), and is recurred to in Christ’s question at the end 
of verse 8. This specializing of the general lesson accounts 
for the imagery of the parable. We may look first at the 
story and then at Christ’s comment on it, 

The judge is one of those, too common always in the East, 
who poisons the fountain of justice at its source, and is “a 
companion of thieves.” His character is painted in dark 
colors, and the darker they are the more do they serve to 
bring ont the contrast between him and the judge to whom 
Christians have to pray. That contrast is the very point of 
the parable. So far gone in selfish wresting of his office is 
this man, that he is fully conscious of his own baseness, and 
does not even attempt the farce of varnishing it, but, with 
cynical frankness, acknowledges his motives to himself. His 
delay in granting the widow’s petition and his final yielding 
come from the same motive, his own convenience. It was 
troublesome to do as she wished ; but when it became more 
troublesome not to do it, he did it. 

His soliloquy has a dash of humor, if we adopt the render- 
ing put in the margin of the Revised Version. The woman 
was pestering him with her tongue, and he half pretends to 
be afraid that she will take to her fists at last, and “ assault 
me to finish.” Probably he did not really fear that, but he 
puts it in this exaggerated way to express his annoyance with 
the worrying istence of the shrill-tongued, determined 
nuisance who haunted his court. 

The judge is meant to be as unlike our judge as can be con- 
ceived. The widow is meant to be like the true disciple. 
She is the figure of God’s “own elect, which cry day and 
night unto him;” and that not only in her persistence, but 
in her desolation. Whether we bring into connection the 
frequent scriptural emblem of the bride, and think of the state 
of the church during her Lord’s absenfe as widowhood, as we 
should probably do, or content ourselves with the vaguer. 
interpretation, which regards her simply as afflicted and the 
prey of oppressors, she represents the state of the church in 
the absence of the Lord. The Eastern widow has no pro- 
tectors, and therefore many oppressors; and if she can find 
no redress from law, she is desolate indeed. Her prayer does 
not breathe so fierce a spirit as “ avenge” suggests. 

What she asks is deliverance for herself, rather than ven- 
geanceon her foe. Thedeliverance cannot, indeed, be accom- 
plished without retribution on the oppressor, but that is not 
the primary burden of her prayer. 

Note next our Lord’scomment. The argument is like that 
of the parable of the importunate friend or of the reference 























to fathers" 2 ’ 

ppyecytines. key "Byery point in the description of the 
unjust judge is to be reversed, and then we shall have the 

picture of our judge. He does not delay for his own ease; 

he is not careless to our sorrows, nor deaf to our prayer. If 

his judgment seem to slumber, the delay is the tarrying of 

love, and is for the good of the church. When the inter- 

vention comes, it will net be wrung from an indifferent hand 

by fear of being troubled, but be the loving gift of Him who 

knows when as well as how to grant deliverance. 

The whole teaches (1) that the church will have to pass 
through a period of desolation and oppression which will 
only end with Christ’s coming; (2) that its true attitude dur- 
ing that'time should be earnest desire and prayer for that 
coming; (3) that there will be long delay, That is not only 
implied by the whole structure of the parable, but seems to 
be the best interpretation of the somewhat obscure “though 
he bear long with them,” or, as the Revised Version has it, 
“and he is long-suffering over them.” (4) That this delay 
is not the result of carelessness to the church’s need and ery, 
and so that no delay should deaden faith or silence entreaty. 

Jesus adds further an assurance and a sad question. The 
assurance is not, as a mere English reader might suppose, 
that the deliverance is at hand,—which is contradicted by the 
whole parable,—but that, whensoever it comes, the thing will 
be done suddenly. The clock hand creeps slowly over the 
dial during thirty-six hundred tedious ticks, but then come 
a whirand a crash, The law of God’s judgments is that 
they travel slowly, but come suddenly at last, and are “a 
short work.” 

The final question is really a sad prediction. “ But”—not- 
withstanding the certainty and my assurance of it—the 
faith” in his coming (not merely “faith” in the wider sense 
of the word) will have waxed dim. This closing word at 
once shows the correctness of the interpretation which gives 
a special direction to the persevering prayer enjoined, and 
enforces the exhortation by the consideration of the danger 
to which the waiting servants are exposed. 

2. The parable against self-righteousness. Like several 
others in Luke’s Gospel, it is not properly a parable, but an 
illustrative example; the two men not being symbols, but 
instances, of the sin condemned and the grace commended. 
Like the preceding parable, this falls into two parts, the story 
and Christ’s comments. 

There is the picture of the two men. They go up tothe tem- 
ple, according to custom, at the hour of prayer, and seem to 
etiter side by side, but they soon part. -According to some, we 
should read, “The Pharisee stood by himself,” his isolation 
being the sign of his self-righteousness; but the ordinary 
translation is best. Perhaps nobody ever put a “ prayer” 
like this into plain words; but it was what the Pharisee really 
said “into himself,” as the children put it. Whétever he 
said, this was what he thought, Christ is translating into 
words the disposition condemned, and that is its sufficient 
condemnation. Men will recognize the sin and folly of their 
acts and dispositions when these are put into speech. Let us 
not forget that Christ is always thus translating deeds and 
hidden feelings; ay, and devoutly phrased prayers, and that 
many of us would start back from our own pictures with the 
surprised question, “ Is it 1?” 

Note the characteristics of this self-righteous “prayer.” 
There is a perfectly correct form of devotion. The proper 
attitude of public prayer was standing. But how cool and 
free from all “excessive fervor” his devotion is! He says 
“God,” of course, but that name opens no fountain of love in 
him. He says, “I thank thee,” but that is conventional, and 
counts for next to nothing. Where there is no sense of sin, 
there is no glow of thankful love, and the worship of self- 
righteous people is punctiliously proper and utterly dead. 
There is arrogant uncharitableness. So cool was he that he 
had leisure to look about him, while he prayed, and to note 
the publican, and to think of other people, He seems to 
divide the buman race ipto two, All “the rest” are sinners; 
and there is none good but one, that is—himself. 

Even if he does not go so far as that, and means by 
“others” only the base mass, it is bad enough. But self- 
righteousness can only maintain its pride in self by depre- 
ciating others; for, if its measure of goodness be common, it 
is nothing to plume one’s self on. He knew nothing about the 
publican, but takes his badness for granted. Nor does he 
think at all of people better than himself, of prophets and 
saints. Contempt for others and blindness to the beauty of 
higher goodness than their own is the misery of all conceited 
people; and, of all conceit, the conceit in reference to moral 
character is the worst and most hopeless, 

Further, there is a very poor, shallow notion of what good- 
ness is, “Iam not” soandso. But goodness is not merely 
negative. No doubt he was truthful in his claim, but 
what then? Is that poor, starved conception adequate? 
Probably he had never been tempted to the vices disavowed, 
but, in any case, he might be free from them all, and yet be 
bad. He goes no deeper than acts, as if these were the only 
things to be judged. The notion of religion is correspond- 
ingly shallow. Bi-weekly fasting and tithing of all profits 


, his religionmess after that? Yes, and: what ‘ast desea 
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ence, aspiration, trust, enthusiasm, self-surrender, submission? 
Self-righteous religion includes none of these, and therefore 
is nouglit. 

The publican’s attitude, gesture, and prayer, all express 
the one feeling which swallowed up all others,—his utter self- 
abhorrence, leading him to cry to God for mercy. He has 
no thought of others, or, if any, it is that he surpasses all in 
transgression, for he calls himself “the sinner.” 

We are not to logk in any parable for all the truth; and 
this one says nothing about the objective ground of asinner’s 
hope, the propitiatory sacrifice. But that is no reason for 
doubting that the full statement of the way of forgiveness 
must set Jesus forth as the propitiation. Here our Lord is 
concerned only with men’s estimate of themselves, and the 
contribution which this parable makes to the whole truth is 
not to tell us how God is “ propitiated,” but what disposition 
brings men within reach of that propitiation and of pardon, 
“Redemption through his blood” is not its theme, but, for- 
giveness on condition of penitence. The time was not ripe 
for the full proclamation of the atonement which was not yet 
accomplished. 

But this is the lesson of the parable, that blindness to our 
sin makes a barrier against which God's pardoning mercy 
beats in vain; for it is impossible to give pardon to a man 
who does not feel that he needs it. But the sense of sin and 
the cry for mercy ever bring down the sweet sense of forgive- 
ness, as the waters, which make the land fertile, gather in 
the low valleys, and leave the mountain-tops dry and bare, 
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TEACHING POINTS. 


BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
IMPORTUNATE ASKING. 


About a dozen years ago, Russia desired something, and 
asked for it,—asked importunately, asked for it vehemently, 
Hundreds of thousands of men poured down into these fair 
fields of Bulgaria; hundreds of millions of dollars were spent. 
One hundred and twenty thousand of these men never 
returned from this quest. 

In course of time, they wanted that height just west of us 
here at Plevna. They sent a vast column of men, which they 
knew could not succeed; but they could draw the fire, and 
could stand as long as one was left. Then they sent another 
column, frésh and unscathed, under the protecting smoke. 
It could not seize the desired height, but it could. carry the 
line of death a little farther on. A third or fourth column 
could seize and hold the height. It was done, but ten thou- 
sand men lay on the slope, never to rise till the angel blows 
the all-awakening reveille. 

What an importunate asking! What determined seeking! 
There are prizes for natiofts worth any seeking, worth any 
price. Men may be poured out by the, millions, money in 
unmeasured amounts, and the great struggle be prolonged 
through unexpected years; but the myriad-hearted people 
yearn, seek, and often find. There are prizes for man, for the 
getting of which he counts all things but loss, and even his 
life not dear unto himself, so that he may succeed. Little 
things are worth little seeking, When anything is offered 
great enough, let us give our thoughts to the seeking, and our 
lives to the getting, even though efforts splendid as an army’s 
valor and dear as thousands of lives seem thrown away and 
lost in the seeking. We know not how suddenlygthe flag of 
victory shall be flying on the summit of our supremest desire, 
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ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


He spake .. . to the end that they ought always to pray, and 
not to faint (v.1). A thing that is worth wanting is worth 
working for; and if it is worth working for, it is worth 
working for until it is obtained, As a matter of fact, persis- 
tency is one‘of the main factors in human attainment. “(Con- 
tinual dropping will wear away stone.” The steady dripping 
of water will work its way into the granite rock. Untiring 
endeavor will accomplish that which seemed an impossi- 
bility. He who will never give up in his pursuit, will be 
pretty sure to get what he is after. This is the thought that 
our Lord was pressing, when he spoke to his disciples “to the 
end that they ought always to pray, and not to faint.” 

Though I fear not God, nor regard man ; yet because this widow 
troubleth me, I will avenge her, lest she wear me out by her con- 
tinual coming (vs. 4,5). One of the subjects of endless popular 
discussion has been, as to the result of “an irresistible force 
coming in contact with an immovable body.” Thesuggestion 
of this parable is, that, in the long run, the “ immovable” 
gives way to the “irresistible;” as the reluctant woman 
claimed to have married her persistent suitor “to get rid of 
him.” It is a practical truth that is taught here. The dead- 
in-earnest man, in this world’s affairs, will push for a thing 
until he gets it. Our Lord asks his disciples whether 
they wouldn’t do well to have more of this spirit in seeking 





went far beyond the legal preseriptions, and who could deny 


a Divine blessing. And when we stop to think of it, the 








wonder is that any one of us will ever cease seeking and 
striving for that which we feel the need of, and which we 
know that God has power to give us. If we realize our 
needs and God’s power, we shall live and die praying for 
what is best for us. 

When the Son of man cometh, shall he find faith on the earth? 
(v. 8). What a question that is! After the truth concern- 
ing Jesus Christ has been preached and exemplified and 
tested for generation upon generation, and century upon 
century, will there be any one in all the earth who 
really trusts the Lord Jesus as he ought to trust him? The 
fact that our Lord asked this question shows that there 
might fairly be a doubt on the subject; while the fact that 
he put the suggestion in the form of a question would indi- 
cate that there is a possibility of its being answered affirma- 
tively. There is no reason why you and I should worry 
ourselves over the application of this question to other per- 
sons; but there is reason for our taking it right home to our- 
selves. -If the Son of man cometh in our day, shall he find 
us having faith in him? Shall he? 

He spake . . . wnto certain which trusted in themselves that 
they were righteous (v.9). A great many more people trust 
in themselves than trust in God. They depend on them- 
selves to deserve heaven, rather than depend on God to give 
them salvation, Nor are all such people church-members, 
Most of them make no claim to be called Christians. _They 
“intend to do about right,” and they are pretty well satisfied 
with their way of doing it. There is only now and then one who 
admits that he is a sinner, an unrighteous sinner, a sinning 
sinner, an inexcusable sinner. Commonly the farther from 
righteousness a man is, the mofe ready he is to declare, and 
to believe, that he is righteous, that he is in the main right 
in his ways of thinking and doing. Most of the convicts in 
our prisons, and of the inmates of our work-houses and jails, — 
have an idea that, as the world goes, they are right, and that 
those who hold them in confinement are wrong. In fact, the 
more a man has violated his conscience, the less it troubles 
him; and the greater is his unrighteousness, the more blind 
he is to its existence. A parable to those who trust in them- 
selves that they are righteous hits a great many besides Phari- 
sees, Its sweep is a long way beyond the limits of the church, 

God, I thank thee, that I am not as the rest of men (v. 11), 
Even of those who admit that they are not righteous, most 
feel sure that they are not the worst men in the world; and 
they are glad of it. Men who will lie, boast that they do 
not steal, Men who will lie and steal, are glad that they are 
not drunkards. Men who are liars, thieves, and drunkards, 
take comfort in the thought that they have never been | 
licentious. Men who know that they have broken every 
commandment of the moral law, thank God that they are not , 
hypocrites; that they make no pretense to decemey. Some 
men sit in their pews at church and congratulate themselves 
on their superiority to their neighbors, while others find 
their chief satisfaction in reading in their morning paper 
of “another good man gone wrong.” The echo of .the 
Pharisee’s prayer fills the air to-day; and it is a very rare 
thing to find a person anywhere who does not think that he 
is better than most men, if not better than all. 

God, be merciful to me a sinner (v.13). He who realizes 
that he is a lost sinner wants salvation. He who admits that 
he is justly under condemnation can ask only for mercy, 
Such a man has no righteousness on which to base a claim 
for reward. To him it makes no difference whether or not 
there are worse men in the world, since he is bad enough to 
merit damnation, A drowning man does not stop to rejoice 
that there is deeper water in the ocean than that in which 
he is sinking.. So long as the bottom here is below his 
depth, his mind is given to the cry for help. The longing 
for mercy fills the heart of the conscious sinner. Out of the 
abundance of the heart, the mouth of the sinner utters its 
ery for salvation. 

This man went down to his house justified rather than the other 
(v.14). “Not he that commendeth himself is approved, 
but whom the Lord commendeth.” The man who goes to 
church to show himself off to the Lord cannot wonder that 
the Lord fails to be impressed with his goodness. He who 
goes to ask for mercy can confidently hope for mercy. God 
never justifies any man who does not feel a need of justifica- 
tion, and ask for it. He who expects to get to heaven 
because he is good, expects to get there without being saved; 
for no man can be saved who has not been lost, He who 
knows that he is lost, and asks to be saved, may. be sure of 
the help of Him who “came to seek and to save that which 
was lost.” If you go down from the house of God, after the 
study of this lesson, justified in the sight of God, it will be 
because in the house ef God your cry was, “ God, be merciful 
to me a sinner,” and not, “God, I thank thee, that I am not 
as the rest of men.” 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


To teach the privilege of earnest prayer, the Lord spoke 
the first parable of our lesson; and to warn against the dan- 
ger of self-righteousness in prayer, he uttered the second, 
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Bring out the story in each case, and then go on to the 
teachings that are applicable to the scholars in your class. 
The lesson to-day is one of vital importance to our scholars. 
Among them are many immature Christians of limited expe- 
rience who need help. Let them not go without it to-day. 
Recall your own difficulties in prayer, and out of your own 
experience try to assist them. Make the lesson intensely 
practical, As the result of experience and of testimony, I 
will give some of the diffictlties that young (and sometimes 
old) people meet in this matter of prayer. Space forbids my 
dwelling on them at length, but each teacher. can dwell on 
them according to the need of the class. 

* 1, Wandering thoughts. Suggestion: Before you kneel, 
think of what you want; then ask for it, and stop. 

2. Lifeless prayer. Suggestion: Think first to whom you 
are going to speak; remember that he hears you, and loves 
to have you pray. 

8. Formality in prayer. Suggestion: This often arises 
from the use of a memorized form, or from the constant 
Fepetition of certain sentences, Get away, then, from mem- 
ory prayers for a time. Turn your usual form upside down. 
At times, only give thanks; at others, only pray for what you 
want; st others, only confess your sin; or, again, only ask for 
blessings on others, and ask for nothing for yourself, This 
will give freshness in prayer. 

4, Sleepiness. Suggestion: Do not put off your prayer 
until your body is just worn out. There is no law forbidding 
us to pray until eleven o’clock at night. | 

5. A feeling that I am speaking to the air. Suggestion: 
Before you kneel, impress on your mind the truth that you 
are speaking to a God who sees you. Remember that he is 
in the room with you. When you feel this, then kneel, and 


_ . speak to him in prayer. 


* 


6. Entire lack of prayer during business or school hours, 
Suggestion: This is not at all necessary. Nehemiah prayed 
while he was waiting on the table (Neh. 2: 4). A woman of 
whom I knew, whose husband would not let her kneel to pray, 
used to lean out of the window, and while he thought that 
she was watching some passing event, she was praying. Let 
the teacher hunt for the difficulties that the scholars meet 
with, and try to show them how they may escape from them. 

Now for a little fuller development of the teaching of the 
two parables. The first enjoins the need of persistency, and 
the second the need of humility, in prayer. The first may 
apply to those who are asking for blessings other than pardon, 
and the latter to those who are asking for forgiveness, Yet we 
would not draw here any hard and fast line. 

1. There is danger that we shall grow weary in prayer. 
For reasons that he only knows, God sometimes delays his 


" gnswer to _ prayers. He delayed in Nehemiah’s case for 


four mont He delayed the prayer of Israel for deliver- 
ance from Egypt for centuries. Under such circumstances 
we are tempted to say, “ It is of no use,” and then we cease 
praying. Against this our blessed Lord warns us, and gives us 
assurance that God will at last answer; and, to enforce his 
assurance, he told the story of the widow and the unjust 


judge. Mr. Spurgeon says beautifully, “It may be that your 


prayer is like a ship, which, when it goes on a very long 
voyage, does not come home laden so soon. But when it does 
come home, it has a richer freight. . Mere coasters will bring 
you coals, or such like ordinary things; but they that go afar 
to Tarshish, return with ivory and gold. Coasting prayers, 
such as we pray every day, bring us many necessaries; 
but there are great prayers which, like the old Spanish gal- 
leons, cross the main ocean, and are longer out of sight, but 
come home deep laden with a golden freight.” 

*2 There is danger that we shall pray intermittingly. 
Many think that they have fulfilled all righteousness when 
they pray every evening; others, better instructed, pray 
morning and eveting; others still, well instructed, pray 
without ceasing. How many times a day do such persons 
pray? Well, they never count. In the street, in business, 
at school, in the midst of household cares, they often lift up 
their hearts to God; and these are the ones that receive 
manifold blessings. I suspect that this is what Jesus meant 
when he told his disciples always to pray, and not to faint. 

In the second parable we are shown the way in which the 
sinner must come to God. Since God approved of and par- 
doned the publican, let us see how he came. He came con- 
fessing that he was a sinner. The Pharisee came as a right- 
eous man, and got no blessing. For God resisteth the proud. 
The publican’s feeling was not that he had. done some few 
things that were wrong, but that he was all wrong. When 
he sought a word in which to sum up his character, he found 
none better than the one word “sinner.” So felt David, Job, 
Eara, Isaiah, and Paul, and so must all feel that would be 
blessed by God. Jesus came to this world to save not those 
who are good, but those who are bad. 

The publican came asking for pardon. He had no claim 
to establish. He felt that mercy alone would meet his case. 
Justice had no attractions for him. So the Psalmist prayed, 
“Have mercy upon me.” So Bartimeus cried, and so every 
sinner who wants pardon must cry. \ 

The publican game humbly. This is apparent by his atti- 





ness of the Pharisee did not embolden him. He was not of 
those who compare. themselves among themselves, and 
measure themselves by themselves, of whom the Apostle 
says, “They are not wise.” This feeling made him bow in 
spirit, and confess his sins. 

Finally, he went home, justified by God. The Pharisee 
too went home, justified by himself. But the difference be- 
tween this and the justification Sf the publican was world 
wide. Would you be justified? Then a the example 
of the publican. 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


Last week a miracle, something Jesus did; now another 
parable, the words that Jesus said. What was the miracle? 
How many were cured? How many gave thanks? The 
parables we learn to-day are to teach how to pray. Is it 
prayer togivethanks? Jesus meant to teach that we “ought 
always to, pray, and not to faint.” 

That means we should always be ready to pray in a spirit 
which can send a thought or word or wish to God at any 
moment, and, believing that he hears, keep on asking for 
blessings, though we may not see the answer. 

The Judge and the Widow.—In the city was a judge, a man 
appointed to settle disputes, to see that property was justly 
divided, that just debts were paid, that no “one was wronged, 
and that people lived honestly and fairly. Though this 
judge was to decide the duty of other people, yet he did not 
care whether he himself did right or wrong; he did not care 
to obey the law of God, or to have the good opinion of men. 
He was a selfish, hard-hearted man, caring only for his own 
advantage, and as judge to look out for himself all the time. 

In the same city wasa poor widow; somebody had wronged 
her, had robbed her of some little property, or cheated her 
in some settlement, because shewas a widow, and had no one 
to defend her. She went to the judge for justice; she told 
her story; he was indifferent. 

What did he care for that lowly woman? What if he 
knew that God had said he would hear the cry of the widow 
if any oppressed her? What did he care though he had 
heard that he should be cursed who gave false judgment for 
the widow or the stranger? Since he cared nothing for God 
or for man, why should he notice a poor, unknown woman? 
She came again with her petitions and her tears, again and 
again. Finally he said to himself: 

“Why should I be troubled with this persistent woman? 
True, I do not care for God nor for man; I do not ¢are for 
her troubles, but I may as well hear her prayers, and do what 
she asks; for I love my own peace, and she worries me and 
teases me with her continual coming.” Jesus loyed to teach 
by contrasts, He said to those who heard the parable, “ Hear 
what the unrighteous judge saith.” If he answered the un- 
known widow because she kept on asking, will not the right- 
eous God hear and answer his own children, when they pray 
to him? 

By this parable of the poor widow and the wicked judge, 
Jesus taught that God’s children must have faith in his 
promises, and, believing im his love, they ought to “pray, 
and not to faint.” 

Two Praying Men.—Jesus gave another parable of two 
men who went up into the temple. “ At the same hour, the 
time for daily prayer, these two men stopped their daily 
work, and went to the temple courts to pray. 

A Pharisee.—One of them was a Pharisee, one of the 
strictest sect of the Jews, who kept outwardly every form of 
the law, but despised all the rest of mankind except them- 
selves. This Pharisee stood up in a place where all could 
see him, and hear the words he said; for he prayed with him- 
self, not in silent thought, but in a loud voice, 

He began, “God, I thank thee.” Is it right to give thanks 
in prayer? Look in the eleventh verse, and see what the 
Pharisee gave thanks for. Did he claim to be better than 
other men? He took himself as his pattern of what was just, 
honest, pure, true, “ not as the rest of men, ... or even as this 
publican.” How did he know another man stood somewhere 
in sight praying, and that the man was a publican, unless he 
stood there talking aloud with his head up and his eyes 
wide open? 

“ Teacher, teacher,” said a little boy, “ Teddy never closed 
hiseyes in prayer-time.” “Are yousure?” asked theteacher. 
“Oh, yes! Iknow it; for lsaw him myself!” Arethere any 
little fault-finding Pharisees in our Sunday-school classes? 

After the Pharisee thanked God for what he was not, he 
told him what he did. “TI fast” a great deal oftener than 


all I possess. Did God know it all without his telling it? 
Look again at what he said, and see if he asked for one bless- 
ing, confessed one sin, or really prayed for anything. How 
many times in his prayer can you find a capital “I”? Did 
he praise God, or himself ? 

The Publican.—He dared not, like the Pharisee, go in a 
place in sight of all; he stood afar off, with bowed head; he 





tude, “ afar off,” and by his smiting on his breast. The bold- 


y 


the law directs, for I fast twice in the week; I give taxes of | 


his hands against his breast as men did in great sorrow ; his 
words were few: “God, be merciful to me a sinner.” What 


did he call himself? Did the Pharisee think that he ever 
sinned like other men? One word of each prayer was alike; 


each man called on God,—the publican to ask for mercy; 
the Pharisee to ask God to notice his gifts and fasts, his 
honesty, and correct keeping of the law. Was there in that 


speech any love or worship, any faith, any confession of a 


fault? What did the publican ask for? He knew God was 
willing to forgive; he showed real sorrow for sin and true 
repentance, faith in God’s free pardon. . 

“ Down to his House.”—Both men had kept the time for 
temple prayer, both walked away. Did the publican go 


slowly with downcast eyes? Was he broken-hearted because 


as a publican he had ever taken unjust taxes, wronged the 
poor, broken the laws? No; whatever he had done before, 
he had confessed his sins, asked for mercy, and went home 
with the peace and joy of forgiveness in his heart and in his 


gladdened eyes. | 


The Pharisee went as he came, with a calm, cold face and 
a proud step. How do we know? Because, when Jesus says 


so, we need never doubt. Jesus said of the publican: “TI tell 
you, this man went down to his house justified rather than 


the other.” 

We know that the publican who humbled himself was 
exalted, his heart lifted into the light of forgiving love. The 
proud Pharisee who exalted himself went home with the 
same heart of pride, despised in the sight of God, who “hath 
respect unto the lowly: but the proud he knoweth afar off.” 
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THE PRAYER OF 
PRIDE. PENITENCE, 


wl)” 


“God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace unto 
the humble.” 


AM NOT AS OTHERS. 
FAST TWICE A WEEK. 
GIVE TITHES OF ALL. 


BE MERCIFUL 
TO MEA 
SINNER, 














CEASING. 
BOASTING. 


PRAY wirsour 


HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 
** Keep on praying.” 
“?Tis the blessed hour of prayer.” 
“ Sweet hour of prayer.” 
“From every stormy wind that blows,” 
“Come, my soul, thy suit prepare.” 
“ Lord, I cannot let thee go.” 














ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H, B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.8., 
Canon or DURHAM. 


“A Jupez, Wuich Fearep not Gop.”—From the dawn 
of history the venality of judges and the miscarriage of jus- 
tice has been one of the chief abominations which have 
called down the indignant remonstrances of prophets and 
holy men. The Book of Job, the Psalms, tie prophetical 
writings, the Gospels themselves, are full of denunciation of 
unrighteous judges. Nor is the corruption less notorious 
throughout the whole Eastern world at the. present day. 
Still a man who, like Midhat Pasha, sternly refused bribes 
on the judgment seat, is looked upof with wonder and admi- 
ration. This character of a judge is contrary to our impres- 
sions of that office, as we see it in happier Western lands, 
where public opinion bears strongly on all functionaries, and 
Christianity has introduced a high standard of rectitude; but 
it is still to be seen in all its frightful corraption and malignity 
throughout the whole of Asia. 

“Avence Mz or Mrve Apversary.”—I well remember 
witnessing a scene which vividly acted before my eyes 
the parable of the unjust judge. It at the ancient city of 
Nisibis, in Mesopotamia. Immediately on entering the gate 
of the city, on one side was the prison, with its barred win- 
dows, through which the prisoners thrust their arms, and 
begged for alms. Opposite was a large, open hall,—the court 
of justice of the place. On a slightly raised dais, at the 
farther end, sat the cadi, or judge, half buried in cushions. 
Round him squatted various secretaries and other func- 
tionaries. The populace crowded into the rest of the hall, a 
dozen voices clamoring at once, each that his cause should be 
first heard. The more prudent litigants joined not in the 
fray, but held whispered communications with the secre- 





would not lift up so much as his eyes to heaven. He struck 





taries, passing bribes into the hands of one or another, eu- 
phemistically called fees. When the greed of the underlings 
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was cntiehnds one of them would whisper to the cadi, who 
would promptly call such and such a case. It seemed to be, 
ordinarily taken for granted that Sept. 994 ay Se 
litigant who had bribed highest. 

“ Because THIs Wipow TRousLera Mu,.”—But meantime 
a poor woman on the skirts of the crowd perpetually inter- 
rupted the proceedings with loud cries for justice. She was 
sternly ordered to be silent, and reproachfully told that she 
came there every day. “And so I will,” she eried out, “till 
the cadi hears me.” At length, at the end of « suit, the 
judge impatiehtly demanded, “What does that woman want?” 
Her story was soon told. Her only son had been taken for a 
soldier, and she was left alone, and could not till her piece of 
ground; yet the tax-gatherer had forced her to pay the 
impost, from which, as a lone widow, she should be exempt. 
The judge asked a few questions, and said, “Let her be 
exempt.” Thus her perseverance was rewarded. Had she 
had money to fee the cadi, she might have been excused 
long before. 

“Two Men Went UP... To Pray.”—The temple stood 
open, not only at the hours of morning and evening sacrifice 
(nine o’clock and three o’clock), but throughout the day for 
private worship. The same custom continues in the mosks; 
and, though every true Mohammedan always recites his 
prayers at the regular hours, wherever he be, carefully turn- 
ing his face towards Mecca, for which purpose the stricter 
followers of the prophet cerry a pocket-compass, that they 
may be sure of the right direction; yet, if within reach of 
a mosk, the prayer there uttered, with the face towards the 
kiblah, or recess, which is always towards the east, is con- 
sidered of more value than if uttered on common ground. 
As of old, the worshiper commences by reciting verses of the 
Koran, standing with the face to the east, and then kneels 
upright, resting on his heels; and at each occurrence of the 
name of God bending forward, and touching the ground with 
his forehead. The rule of the rabbis, according.to the Tal- 
mud, was, “Let him that prayeth cover his head and look 
downward.” “The disciple of the wise men, when he 
standeth praying, let him look downward.” Thé publican, 
thus looking downward, stood afar off, not in the inner Court 
of Israel, much less in the Court of the Priests, whither, 
probably, the Pharisee directed his steps, not even in the 
Court ot the Women, but remained outside, in the Court of 
the Gentiles, where even pagans were permitted, 
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LESSON SUMMARY. 


Here is a lesson on the spirit and method of prevailing 
prayer. It is given in two parables, with a special teaching 
in each, and a, common lesson in both, The first parable 
emphasizes the gain of persistency. The second eniphasizes 
the gain of humility. The two together illustrate the value 
of an overwhelming sense of need, while calling on Him who 
is able to help. 

He who has a sense of need, and who believes that he is 
within hearing of one who can give him help, will pray in 
humility, and will persist in praying. The man who is on a 
sinking wreck, or who is fast in the sands while the tide is 
coming in, or who is clinging to the edge of a lofty cliff, and 
who sees in the distance the form of one who might come 
and rescue him, will cry out for help as one who feels his 
need, and who will not give up hope of being rescued. 

He will not be saying anything about how strong he is, 
and how capable of taking care of himself he has always 
been; but. his thought will be of his present danger and of 
his utter dependence on another arm than his own. Nor will 
he give up calling for help because his cries have not yet 
seemed to move the possible rescuer in his behalf. So long 
as the other’s ear seems unreached, his cry will sound out 
louder and more earnest, over and over again, 


As it is in temporal matters, so it is in spiritual; he who} 


feels his peril while left to himself will call on God for 
mercy, and will keep on calling as long as he has need—and 
life. And such praying as this is sure to be effectual. This 
is the twofold teaching of this lesson; a teaching for us each 
and all, 


ADDED POINTS. 


When our Lord spoke a parable, he always had in mind a 
point that was worth making. It would be well if more 
teachers would strive to be like our Lord just here. Before 
an illustration is looked up or made use of by a teacher, the 
point to be illustrated should be clearly in mind. 

“There was in a city a judge, which feared not God, and 
regarded not man.” Neither the city nor the judge is 
named here; and it will speak well for our field of atquaint- 
ance or for our charity, if we cannot think of any names 
that would come in at this point. 

In every city where there are careless souls, there are also 
souls that are in dead earnest, While one says, “I don’t 
care,” anothier cries out, “ Well, I do care.” And it is the 
souls who do care, who help to secure justice in all our cities. 

God will yet show that he favors the right, and that he 
loves those who keep calling on him, We may have to wait 


us 


some time before we see this for ourselves; but it will stand 
out in the clear daylight sooner or later. 

Either we do feel the need of help, or we do not. If we 
think that we are doing as well as ‘we ought to do, we natu- 
rally see no reason for calling on God’ for mercy. Simple 
justice is all that we want. But if we. realize our sinfulness 
and shortcomings, our one thought will be of our need of 
forgiveness. Salvation is for the lost; it has no place for 
any other class, 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


———»———-. 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, Books that ‘are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular\or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 
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MR. GLADSTONE ON BOOKS AND 
LIBRARIES.* 


The value of a book does not depend upon its size, nor 
does the essential quality of literature dwe)l within bound 
volnmes, and nowhere else. A book as bigas Mr. W. H. 
Hurlbert’s new attack on France and the Republic may 
virtually be mere “ newspaper padding ;” while an edi- 
torial in a daily or weekly journal may be a true addi- 
tion to letters, whether we consider its theme, its style, 
or its ideal aim as a contribution to the art of expression. 
Here, for instance, is a little pamphlet of some forty 
small pages, which is but a reprint of an article written 
by Mr. Gladstone, this year, for an English review; but 
it is as rich, and well worth reading, as some duodecimos 
on the same perennial theme. No statesman of the 
nineteenth century has spoken more competently on a 
wide variety of scholarly or bookish themes; and when 
Mr. Gladstone undertakes to give us some hints-On 
Books and the Housing of Them, we are sure that his 
words will be neither stale nor pompous, and that, as 
regards literary art and details of library care, he will 
often instruct, and likewise be interesting and suggestive 
at the very moment when, perhaps, he fails to convince. 

The very first paragraph, with its mention. of seventy 
millions of people in the future England, eight hundred 
millions in the possible United States, and a hypotheti- 
cal world-full of books,—as hinted by the Evangelist,— 
at once arouses the reader's mind, and prepares him for 
eagerly following his alert guide for the hour demanded 
in the reading of the discussion. “ A book consists, like 
man, from whom it draws its lineage, of a body and a 
soul,” says Mr. Gladstone. A good book deserves decent 
print, paper, and binding; but rich leather and gold 
tooling should not be wasted on unliterary trash, “Noble 
works ought not to be printed in mean and worthless 
forms, and cheapness ought to be limited by an instinc- 
tive sense and law of fitness.” In Mr. Gladstone’s own 
country, books have hitherto been too dear; but now that 
the rich buyer and the public library no longer monopo- 
lize standard or popular British literature, this hint is 
more needed than of yore. In America, it is to be hoped, 
the day will never come when the poor cannot buy good 
books; but though a meanly printed Shakespeare, Bacon, 
or Milton, is better than none, the well-to-do purchaser 
should net be content to put fifty dollars’ worth of shabby 
books into a five-hundred-dollar bookcase and a fifty- 
thousand-dollar house. 

Mr, Gladstone.reminds his readers that the annual 
printed arrivals at the Bodleian, Oxford, are twenty 
thoasand, and at the British Museum forty thousand, 
three-fourths of which are books, réyuiring half a mile 
of shelving each year. This great increase must become 
greater, he says, in the United Kingdom and the United 
States, which, “ with their vast range of inhabited terri- 
tory, and their unity of tongue, are masters of the world, 
which will have to do as they do.” He looks forward, 
in this great intellectual and commercial future, to an 
inerease of specialism. “ Let us bow our heads to the 
inevitable; the day of encyclopedic learning has gone 
by.” Of the dangers of specialism there need be little 
fear, provided specialism does not forget that it is special, 
and not catholic. In this serious discussion, as else- 
where, Mr. Gladstone is an optimist, without minimizing 
asingle danger, or closing his eyes to any vexing prob- 








*On Books and the Housing of Them. pr. E. Gladstone. 6x4 
inches, paper, pp. 45. New York: Dodd, Mead,& Oo. Price, 40 cents. 





lem. “Books are the voices of the dead;” a “ mai 
instrument of communion with the vast human proces- 
sion of the other world; ” the “allies of the thought of 
man;” at enmity with the materialistic, but, at their 
best, promoters of the intellectual and the spiritual, “A 
vast, even a bewildering, prospect is before us, for evil 
or for good; but for good, unless it be our own fault, far 
more than evil.” 

Turning briefly to the great libraries of the past and 
present, Mr. Gladstone notes the convenience of the 
form of modern books, as compared with parchment- 
rolls, His comments upon the collections of antiquity, 
or of the middle ages, contain little that is new, nor does 
he profess to instruct us on this familiar division of hia 
subject, Next, he speaks of the duty of methodical, 
sensible, and accessible arrangement of volumes in pub- 
lic or private libraries. Let the building “be sound and 
dry; the apartment airy, and with abundant light.” 
Never put more than one row of books ona shelf, Ar- 
range according to subject, save as size must enter into 
the plan; for space is wasted by putting folios and 
82mos on the samo shelf. Do not subdivide toe 
minutely; a hint sadly needed, especially by «some 
over-zealous custodians who try to remedy chaos by 
pettishness. Poetry, in classification, may be deemed a 
division of art; for, like painting and other arts, its first 






principle is “to organize the beautiful for presentation — 


to the perceptions of man.” Let classification serve, 
not rule, the man who owns the private library. Hu- 
manity, in author or owner, is, after all, the great and 
caring element in any collection of books, 

* In arranging the shelves, Mr. Gladstone prefers to 
have them at right angles to the walls, with books on 
both sides. These shelves should not be so high as ‘to 
need ladders, On this point, it may be said, Sir Chris- 
topher Wren’s design for the library at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, closely approximated the “ stack system” of 
some of the newest and best American public and col- 
lege libraries, Gorgeous halls, with lofty tiers of books 
at the sides, may be impressive, but they are less likely 
to be convenient, well lighted, dry, or fire proof, than. 
iron “stacks,” or piles of seven-foot stories, having no 
books whatever on the walls of the building. Mr. 
Gladstone’s further suggestion that there be bookcases 
on the wall-spaces between his projecting shelves, is 
entirely at variance with the best experience of Ameri- 
can librarians; this space should be used for windows; 
or aisles, or writing-desks, or some combination thereof, 
He prefers fixed shelves to movabJe, on the ground of 
strength; butan iron framework is plénty strong enough 
to support itself and movable shelves as well; while fre- 
quent iron perpendiculars remove the necessity, on which 
he dwells, of thickening the shelves and losing space. 
But, at any rate, he instructively shows, in an interesting 
mathematical computation, with diagram, how many 
books can be conveniently arranged in a comparatively 
small room, without using up more than half the floor 
space. 

Last of all, the learned and fertile author suggests that 
some decadent, dead, or seldom needed, divisions of lit- 
erature be put into “book cemeteries,”—say, into par- 
llel cases, closely adjoining each-other, and running 
upon wheels, to be moved out when a temporary resur- 
rection is needed, This scheme, of course, is one de- 
manded only in the very largest libraries, or where 
space is very dear, “I have,” says Mr, Gladstone, “ar- 
rived at the conclusion that nearly two-thirds, or say 
three-fifths, of a, properly constructed apartment may be 
made a nearly solid mass of books; a vast economy 
which, so far as it is applied, would probably quadruple 
or quintuple the efficiency of our repositories as to con- 
tents, and prevent the population of Great Britain from 
being extruded, some centuries hence, into the surround 
ing waters by the exorbitant dimensions of their own 
libraries.” 





The recent appearance of Jacob Burckhardt’s The 
Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy, in an English 
translation by 8. C. G. Middlemore, makes available a 
collection of six separate and yet correlated studies of 
the period covered; which studies, severally, the Ger- 
man author calls The State as a Work of Art, The 
Development of the Individual, Revival of Antiquities, 
Discovery of the World and of Man, Society and Festi- 
vals, Morality and Religion, The several parts are 
written in a concise and suggestive, rather than a pic- 
turesque or expository, manner; and the work, for gen- 
eral English and American readers, is, though an original 
authority, likely to be less useful than John Addingten 
Symonds’s great history of the Renaissance in Italy, now 
complete in seven octavo volumes, The first, The Age 
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of the Despots, appeared about fifteen years ago; the 
second, The Revival of Learning, in 1877; the third, 
The Fine Arts, in the same year; and the fourth and 
fifth, on Italian Literature (to the middle of the six- 
teenth century), in 1881. Here the author felt that he 
might be obliged to stop, and the fifth volume contained 
an index to the whole work. In 1886, however, he added 
two supplementary and closely related volumes on The 
Catholic Reaction. Within the last year, for the first 
time, the whole series of seven volumes has been uni- 
formly and cheaply put upon the American market, and 
therefore, though not strictly a new work, it may be prop- 
erly given a concise characterization at this time in these 
columns; for a history of this sort is best viewed as a 
whole. The Catholic Reaction, of course, put an end to 
all hopes of any further influence of the Reformation or 
the best elements of the Renaissance, in Italy and Spain ; 
while, on the other hand, it checked the downward course 
of Roman Catholic morals, with the two awful exceptions 
of the Inquisition and Jesuitry, Mr, Symonds’s history, 
though written during the other inveterate and miscel- 
laneous labors of a writer who shares the literary fertility 
of the Lang-Gosse-Dobson group, is an important and 
lastingly valuable contribution to our knowledge of a 
great epoch. The seven volumes ‘are written with evi- 
dent haste; repetitions and prolixity are constant annoy- 
ances to the reader; the author is much less effective as 
a literary analyst than as a biographer and social his- 
torian ; his sense of perspective is so generously swollen 
that he admits dozens of superfluous books and worth- 
less productions ; he has either a remarkably rich vocabu- 
lary or a perfect mania for the use of forgotten, pedantic, 
or newly coined words; and his pages are marred by 
frequent misprints. But his remarkable range of read- 
ing, his dispassionate temper, and his poetic power 
(shown not only in prose descriptions, but in numerous 
original. translations of poems or passages mentioned), 
combine to produce a work to which the reading public 
must long remain in debt. Describing, as he.was abgo- 
lutely forced to do, indecencies and corruptions of every 
kind, he never, like Gibbon at times, gloats over the 
wickedness he portrays; and, indeed, one cannot fully 
discover his own religious or historical preferences until, 
in the sixtli and seventh volumes, his righteous indigna- 
tion at the Jesuits and the ‘“‘ Holy Office” insists on being 
heard; and, like Motley in a different field, he shows us 
the Roman Church of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries exactly as it was. The chapter on the Inquisi- 
tion, though, of course, far less weighty than Mr. Lea’s 
standard volumes, ts a good general survey; while the 
pages about Jesuit methods are, in some sense, the richest 
and most unanswerable arraignment that Loyola and his 
followers have ever received. Let those who despair of 
remedying the evils of the world in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, turn to Mr. Symonds’s pictures of the absolutely 
rotten state of a large part of Italian life between 1200 
and 1600, and see how, from that putrid sewer, purified 
rilla still contrived to steal, filtered in golden sands of 
ancient learning and modern individualism, until, in 
letters and in art, they helped to rejuvenate or to create 
the scholarly and esthetic life of nearly every modern 
nation of Christian Europe. (7 vols., 85} inches, 
cloth, pp. xvi, 687; xv, 546; xiv, 584; xv, 561; x, 643; 
xv, 480; viii, 488. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. Price, $14.00.) 


Collaboration in the writing of fiction almost always 
stimulates the attention of readers; and when one of the 
writers of a new novel of double authorship is Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps Ward, interest is secured before the 
volume is opened. Furthermore, The Master of the Ma- 
gicians, in which her fellow-worker has been her husband, 
the Rev. Herbert D. Ward, is the first historical story 
attempted, as yet, by the author of The Gates Ajar. It 


parison, in the same field, with Francis Marion Oraw- 
ford’s “ Zoroaster,” the best book of a brilliant author, 
and one of the strongest historical novels yet written in 
this country. Crawford’s picture of Daniel, in his might, 
his reserved strength, his religious purpose, and his 
humanity, is distinctly superior to that drawn in the 
later story. But the difficulties of fiction upon biblical 
themes are enormous; and, unless success is immediate 
and obvious, it is virtual failure. Mrs. Ward’s place in 
later American literature, as has again and again been 
said in these columns, is high, and apparently secure; 
but it will not’ be bettered by this extravaganza in a 
field not within the limits of her tastes and ‘her powers. 
(7354 inches, cloth, pp. iii, 824. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.25.) 


The interest and value of a little English book called 
Hints on Bible Study, lately reissued in this country, de- 
pends upon two elements: the perennial importance of 
the theme, and the engire freedom with which the authors 
of the various chapters have written. The nine contribu- 
; tors are all moved by deep piety, and a sincere determi- 
nation to promote the intelligent and devout reading of 
thé Book; but each utters his own word in his own way. 
Probably no one reader of these brief and suggestive 
essays will agree with everything said in all of them; 
and the freshest of all the papers—those by Professor 
Drummond and the Rev. W. J. Dawson—are. the ones 
that arouse earnest thought, for the very reason that they 
may provoke minor dissent, here and there, from the 
points made by the authors. But the book as~a whole 
is stimulating, because it is not content wholly to follow 
in beaten tracks, but determines to stir up the sluggard, 
the formalist, or the unbeliever, by new methods of ap- 
proach, as well as by insistence upon the ¥ternal verity 
of God's word. In the reviewer's copy, page 43 is cor- 
rectly printed in its own place, and also, with its chapter- 
heading, takes the place of page 89, whereby the value 
of Mr. R. F. Horton's contribution is nearly destroyed ; 
it is to be hoped that this mistake does not run through 
the whole edition. It should be added that Professor 
Drummond’s chapter is appended to the American copies 
only, and does not appearin the English. (7}> 5} inches, 
cloth, pp. v, 78. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell. Price, 
-50 cents.) 


The old-time lore and the perishable traditions of any 
region or theme are almost sure to reward the anti- 
quarian investigator, in one way or another, as has been 
more than once proved by many students, among whom 
is Mr. William Andrews, of Hull, England, a zealous 
toiler in the ways and by-ways of local history and Eng- 
lish folk-life, who has written several books of value to 
specialists or antiquarians interested in the topics he has 
handled. His latest work, Curiosities of the Church, 
addresses a wider public, and is his chief literary achieve- 
ment; being devoted to the curious, characteristic, inno- 
cent, absurd, or evil customs of the Church of England 
from the period prior to the Reformation down to the 
beginning of the present century. The chapters at once 
most interesting and most valuable are those devoted to 
“church ales,”—popular orgies or “ holy fairs” under 
ecclesiastical auspices; and the peripatetic religious 
drama in England. (8X6 inches, cloth, illustrated, 
London: Methuen and Company. Price, 6s.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


tion as to the social, industrial, moral, or immoral, con- 
dition of the great cities of England and America, will 
be gathered and tabulated in consequence of the present 
interest in problems of metropolitan philanthrophy. Mr. 
Charles Booth is steadily pushing forward his great Your- 





is not possible, nor is it desirable, to attempt to separate 
the work of the two writers; the book is the first volume 
in which Mr. Ward has had a hand, therefore one cannot 
detect his style; while its theme, or the perspective and 
method adopted at the start, has modified Mrs, Ward’s 
well-known manner, The sentences are, for the most 
part, short, and seem to seek an immediate, a dramatic, 
or even a melodramatic, effect, both in dialogue and in 
delineation. Of the readableness of the book, and of its 
vivid portrayals of imaginary scenes connected with the 


career of the prophet Daniel, there can be no quéstion ; 


but of its artistic attainment and its value as a historical 
picture, there is much more doubt in the reader’s mind. 


It lacks the scholarly weight of Ebers’s historical novels, 


and even fails to show the self-possession and apparent 
constructive strength of Ben-Hur. Furthermore, it is 


the misfortune of the authors to have challenged com- | 


y 


volume survey of Life and Labor in East London, of 
| which the second past will appear next spring, and will 
pay special attention to the southern and central dis- 
tricts, giving also a colored and graded “ poverty-map of 
all London.” Mr. Booth’s first volume, it will be re- 
membered, showed that the condition of the London 
poor, though sadly in need of amelioration, is not so 
bad as has been supposed. 


In the first part of the sixteenth volume of the 
Jahrbiicher fiir Protestantische Theologie Professor Kyria- 
kos, of the University of Athens, has published an inter- 
esting address on the relation of the Greek Church to 
the Protestant churches. The author was, in fermer 
years, a student in three German universities, and, during 
his twenty years’ career as occupant of the chair of church 





There can be no doubt that much valuable informa-* 


tant thought and theology. His address, therefore, is of 
more than ordinary value. It is a pleasant thing to hear 
of the new intellectual and spiritual life which, mainly 
through Protestant influences, lias, in recent years, be- 
come an active force in the venerable church of the 
Orient. No one recognizes better than Professor Kyria- 
kos that only a beginning has been made, but this begin- 
ning is promising and hopeful among such a people as 
the Greeks. The central thought of the address—which 
was delivered in a gathering of prominent theologians in 
Jena—is that the Orthodox Church naturally occupies a 
middle position between Protestantism and Romanism, 
inclining much more to the former. than to the latter. 
The address is marred by a somewhat severe criticism of 
the work of the American missionaries in the East. 








FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


——$_—<>—_——_ 


WHAT PARENTS CAN DO FOR THE 
SUNDA Y-SCHOOL. 


[The Rev. P. A. Orth, in The Evangelical Messenger. | 


The obligation of parents to attend personally to the 
spiritual interests of their children is founded upon that 
immutable relation that subsists between parents and 
children, and no circumstances which do not annihilate 
this relation can destroy or diminish its force. So-long 
as the ties which bind parents and children together 
exist, so long must the obligations rest upon parents to 
“bring up their children in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord.” .This obligation cannot be transferred to 
another. The principal object of the Sunday-school is 
to aid you in training up your children for heaven. To 
aid you in this most interesting work we cheerfully offer 
our service. We will do all we can to assist you in 
cultivating the consciences and the hearts of your chil- 
dren, that they may be fitted for the duties of life and 
for the rewards of the faithful in heaven. And now you 
will allow us, your humble servants and fellow-helpers, 
to suggest a few things which we regard as essential on 
your part, to render the labors of the teachers, and the 
whole influence of the Sunday-school, in the highest 
degree interesting and profitable to your children. 

In the first place, then, we look to you for the con- 
stant and punctual attendance of your children. To 
secure the benefits of the school, your children must, of 
course, attend constantly and punctually. We have 
no authority and no power, excepting thatsof persuasion 
and love, and the general interest the school may 
awaken, to secure fheir attendance. For this we must 
look to you, and shall we not receive your co-operation 
in this matter? 

In the second place, we must look to you to see that 
your children properly prepare their lessons, In order 
that a school may be of any practical service to the 
scholars, there must be earnest, thofough study. This 
is as needful in regard to the Sunday-school as any other 
school, Perhaps there is no one thing in our Sunday- 
schools more discouraging at the present time than the 
superficial manner in which the lessons in many in- 
stances are prepared. Indeed, with many scholars it is to 
be feared there is no preparation, not even an examina- 
tion of the lesson, before they reach the class, They 
seem not to understand that the Sunday-school is not 
the place to study, that it should all be done at home. 
Without such a preparation of the lessons, the Sunday- 
school can be of but little benefit, And for such a 
preparation we must look to the home. Shall we look 
in vain? 

There is scarcely anything that so much disheartens 
the teachers in their work as irregular attendahce and 
neglected lessons on the part of the scholars; but, on 
the other hand, the constant and regular attendance of 
their scholars with well-prepared lessons, cheers and 
encourages the teachers. It shows that they have the 
sympathy and co-operation of the home. What exer- 
cise could you find more pleasant and profitable for an 
hour Saturday evening or Sunday morning, than to sit 
down with your children and go over the lesson, ex- 
plaining the more difficult parts, and encouraging them 
to learn and reflect upon their meaning. Wearecertain 
such arexercise would be pleasant to most children. May 
we not, then, expect your special co-operation in securing 
a thorough preparation of the lesson, and in exciting an 
interest in them ? 

Again, you can increase the interest and efficiency 
of our Sunday-school by your own constant presence 
and personal connection. We are aware that various 
circumstances, such as infirmity, domestic cares 
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attending and uniting with the Sunday- 
school. But we think that ali should 
regard themselves, in some relation, 
as members of this institution. We 
hope you agree with us, that no one is 
ever too wise to study the Word of God, 
and to study it in the Sunday-school. The 
largest and wisest people look and feel 
small when they undertake to study God 
in his Word. If not a teacher in the Sun- 
day-school, your influence there is great, 
and you ought to be present as often as 
possible. If you are never there; how can 
you make your children understand that 
it is a place of any importance? Besides, 
your presence gives it the atmosphere of 
home. And will not that be a happy day 
when we shall see the home in the Sun- 
day-school, and Sunday-school in the 
hanes ? Would not that bethemillennium? 





"BUSIN ESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
149,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discownts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not-less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amownt 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor wtth 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. All advertising, h q 
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The Scholar’s Magazine. 


e, of thirty-two pages, issued monthly, is quite unlike any other 
vaniciae. It combines, in attractive form, choice home reading, 
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per year, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


Address, 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide is issued quarterly, and is intended to be a brief help to 
the study of the International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly 
the aim has been to present a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar tonne 
undertake, rather than a complicated one which he would let alone. It is agen b 
skilled worker at lesson helps. The lesson treatment in The Scholar’s Magazine and 
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The Splendid New Edition of the Oxford 


PALESTINE MAP, 


Just Published, July, 1890, 
Contains the recent Turkish nag \s ey of the country 
east of the Sea of Galilee, by Schumacher, beside 
many important changes and discoveries. Full de- 
scription sent. No former edition equals this. 


Oxford Map Publishers, 
Box 74, Oxford, Ohio. 
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Universally recognizé the 
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and the difficulty heretofore 
existing of securing it, 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


THE BEAUTY OF HOME WORK. 


{From John Greenleaf Bebe ake at the 
260th annive f the 
Haverhill, 
More dear, as years‘on years advance, 


We prize the old inheritance, 
And feel, as far and wide we roam, 
That all we seek we leave at home. 


Our palms are pines, our oranges 

Are ws on our orchard trees ; 

Our thrushes are our nightingales, 
Our larks the blackbirds of our vales, 


No incense which the Orient burns 
Is sweeter than our hillside ferns ; 
What tropic splendor can outvie 
Our autumn woods, our sunset sky ? 


What if the old idyllic ease 

Seems lost in keen activities, 

And crowded workshops ill replace 

The hearth’s and farm field’s rustic grace? 


No dull, mechanic round of toil 

Life’s morning charm can quite despoil ; 
And youth and beauty, hand in hand, 
Will always find enchanted land, 


No task is ill where hand and brain 
And skill and strength have equal gain, 
And each shall each in honor hold, 
And simple manhood outweigh gold. 





THE MECCA CARAVAN. 
[Correspondence of The (London) Times, ] 


Catro, July 7. 
I got up early this morning to see the 
ceremony of the Mahmal. tween six 
and seven hundred years ago, a grand- 
daughter by marriage of Saladin seized 
the throne of Egypt and performed the 
pilgrimage tu Mecca in a covered litter, 
of which the Mahmal is still a representa- 
tion. The ceremony denotes the public 
departure of the pilgrims for Cairo, in 
performance of one of the four sacred 
duties of every good Moslem. The Mah- 
mal contains nothing, not even the sacred 
covering of the Caaba sent annually by 
the khedive, but it is regarded as a sym- 
bol, the outward and visible sign of the 
pilgrimage, and it is conveyed annually 
with much pomp and ceremony, posters f 
to Mecca. It used to be regarded with 
intense reverence by the people, and fifteen 
years ago I saw thousands struggling to 
touch the fringe of its covering. Itstarts 
from the Maidan below the citadel. 
The open space was one vast crowd of 
troops and people. Bands played, cannon 
fired, the natives chattered and joked, and 
all was very gay in the early morning 
sunshine. The khedive himself is in 
Alexandria, but all the ministers came 
one by one to the Viceregal Kiosque below .- 
the citadel. With them were assembled 
all the military and civil authorities 
of Egypt, quite dazzling in their official 
arments and the decorations which have 
n showered on all who have dwelt on 

the banks of the Nile during the last few 
years. Last of all came Riaz Pasha, the 
prime minister, as the representative of 
the khedive, bearing all the orders that 
Turkey and Egypt can bestow, But he 
did not wear his K.O.M.G. on this great 
Mussulman occasion. The Grand Cadi, 
white-bearded, purple-robed, the sheikhs 
of the various orders of dervishes, were 
there already. Then the Mahmal came 
wabbling along, borne by the finest and 
most splendidly caparisoned camel Egypt 
can produce. It isa huge box with ahigh 
pyramidal top, all covered with a cloth ” 
gold, on which pretty well the whole 
Koran is embroidered. Fourteen camels 
followed in equal splendor, with holy men 
astride of them, dressed in green —— 
and vast Cashmere shawls, playin 
pipes, beating huge kettledrums, or b a, 
ing the pilgrimage. The Mahmal made 
the round of the Maidan three times, 
amidst much music, and een f stopped 
in front of Riaz Pasha, who had come Bs 
the foot of the stgps of the ki 
Twenty-one guns thundered from the ata. 
del just above us, whilst the Prime Min- 
ister spoke with the Emir el Hagg. Then 
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Riaz, taking hold of the fringe of the 
covering, handed it to the emir, and thus 
symbolically placed the pilgrims e in his 
charge. Then the Mahmal wabbled on, 
and all ite attendant camels. Next came 
the ptian army, each officer saluting 
the prime minister. Each regiment had 
its band; and the twee of music varied 
strangely, merry tch tunes mingling 
with the plaintive airs of old Egypt. But 
this was ho more strange than to see smart 





oung English officers keeping the slouch- 
Ing Egyptian soldiers up to the mark, or, 
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pore Oi and sharing the honors of 


prime minister, 
the salute. y 

The British army of occupation, with 
their commander-in-chief, of course, did 
not attend. I saw them, by the way, to- 
day,—or, at any rate,a considerable con- 
tingent of them,—outside their 

laying football and cricket in all the 

gyptian July heat, with a vigor that had 
attracted a large concourse of amazed 
natives. But this yaar rong ~ 
specially Egyptian. Cavalry, infantry, 
pa corps, and mountain battery, all 
went past; and then, amid more deafenin 
salutes, Riaz Pasha, his colleagues; and 
the lesser magnates, drove away through 
the mass of natives, who covered ground, 
walls, roofs, minarets everywhere, with 
their bright colors and eager faces. The 
Ezyptian dearly loves a fantaseeyah, as he 
calls it, 

I next went off to the heart of the town 
to see the Mahmal procession once more, 
The dense crowd continued everywhere, 
The whole population of Cairo (nearly 
400,000) must have been out in the streets. 
But the procession even in the town was 
not what it used to be before the English 
came,‘ The dervishes of the black tur- 
bans, the dervishes of the green turbans, 
the dervishes of the white turbans, the 
dervishes of the fishing-nets, the men in 
armor, the guilds, the snake-charmers, the 
conjurers, the men who gashed their faces 
with swords, were no longer to be seen. 
The reason is not far to seek, Pilgrims 
are now personally conducted from Suez 
to Jeddah and Mecca by pilgrim brokers 
at a sovereign a head; and they prefer the 
speedy sea voyage to the heat and burden 
of many days in the desert in company 
with the Mahmal. 

In fact, this ceremony has become hardly 
more than a show, in which the army takes 
a first place, and the crowd enjoys a spec- 
tacle. There was not a touch of fanaticism 
about it ; there was almosta want of reality. 
The people no longer rushed madly to 
touch the fringe of the Mahmal. I was 
in their midst, and they were as friendly 
as if I were the stanchest of the followers 
of Mahomet. It was just a goodly show. 
I could. not help thinking of a remark 
this_morning made by my barber, who 
is a bit of a philosopher: “Oh! you Eng- 
lish will go to Mecca itself one of these 
days.” ° 





ARE THE ETHICAL TEACHINGS 
OF JESUS ORIGINAL? 


[John A. Broadus, D.D., LL.D,, from lectures on 
** Jesus of Nazareth.”’) 

Are the ethical teachings of Jesus 
original? Some have thought this a 
gaemion, of great importance. Opponents 

ave taken immense pains to show that 
certain of his precepts find a partial 
parallel in previously existing pagan 
writings ;-and some Christian apologists 
have been nervously unwilling to recog- 
nize the fact, Itneeds no great reflection 
to see that a wise teacher of morals must 
bring his instructions into close connec- 
tion with what men already know, or what 
they will instinctively recognize as true 
when suggested by his lessons. If you 
are teaching a child, you do not present 
ideas entirely apart from and above the 
child’s previous consciousness; you try 
to link the new thoughts to what’ the 
child has thought of before. -We need 
not then be at all unwilling to admit that 
for the most part Jesus only carried 
farther and lifted higher and extended 
more widely the views of ethical truth 
which had been dimly caught by the uni- 
versal human mind, or had at least been 
seen by the loftiest souls. This was but 
a part of the wisdom of his teachings. 
he most familiar and striking instance 
is the so-called golden rule, somethin 
more or less similar to which is ascri 
to various contemporaries of Jesus and to 
earlier teachers. Thus Hillelsaid, “ What 
is hateful to thee, do not do to another; ” 
and he was but repeating a passage in the 
Book of Tobit, “ What thou hatest, do to 
no one.” A Greek biographer of Aristotle 
relates that being asked how we should 
behave towards our friends he answered, 
“As we should wish them to behave 
towards us;” and Isocrates had pre- 
viously said, “What you are angry at 
when inflicted on you by others, this do 
not do to others.” A similar negative 
form of the precept is also ‘frequently 
quoted from Gonfocins, “What you do 


not like when done to yourself, do not do 
‘others.” But Confucius really taught, 
though not in form, the positive side of 


the same idea, A follower asked, “Ts 
.of practice for all one’s life?” 


there one word which may serve as a ryle 
P Confucius 
lied, “Is not reciprocity such a word? 
you do not want done to yourself, 
do not do to others.” Dr. R. H. Graves, 
a disti missionary for many years 
in Canton, who went from Baltimore, 
replies to my inquiries that “reciprocity” 
seems to be a fairly correct translation. 
And this sa of the Analects is in the 
doctrine of the mean so illustrated as to 
leave no doubt that Confucius intended a 
positive, and not merely a negative, pre- 
cept. I have taken pains to bring out 
this fact as a matter of simple justice and 
exact truth. And, indeed, if we did not 
gladly “seize upon truth where’er ’tis 
found,” we should not be faithful to the 
spirit. of Jesus. 

A recent writer (Matheson) has pointed 
out that the Christian ethical system har- 
moniously combines principles which had 
been separately emphasized by the Greek 
philosophers, The Epicurean laid stress 
on self-love; the Stoic, on love for others ; 
the Platonist, on love to God, in a certain 
limited sense. Titere can indeed be no 
basis for moral conduct other than “ the 
love of self, the love of humanity, the love 
of God; and the religion which unites 
these has become the foundation of abso- 
jute morality.” This is not at all saying 
that Jesus derived these ideas from the 
pagan philosophers. In fact, they reside 
in the moral nature of man, and his rela- 
tions to the nature of things and to the 
Creator. Jesus combines in harmonious 
completeness truths which one or another 
had separately and imperfectly taught. 

The Old Testament ethical teachings he 
assumes as already received among his 
hearers, and in a general way endorses. 
The two foundation precepts, as to love 
of God and love of our neighbor, were 
both drawn from the law of Moses, though 
not there given together, nor. either of 
them presented as fundamental. Buthave 
we not been frequently told of late that 
Jesus undertook to revolutionize. the Old 
Testament ethics? Did he not supplant 
the law of Moses by his own authoritative 
and better teachings? No, nothing of 
the kind. He expressly declared in the 
Sermon on the Mount, that he ,came not 
to destroy the law, as some Jews imagined 
the Messiah would do in order to make 
life easier, but came to complete the law. 
And the examples which follow this state- 
ment are not at all examples of teaching 
contrary to the law of Moses, but in every 
case Of going farther in thesame direction. 
Thus the law condemned killing; he con- 
demns hate and anger. The law forbade 
adultery; he declared that a lustful look 
is virtual adultery. The law forbade false 
swearing; he goes farther, and commands 
not to swear at all. The only saying he 
condemns is the phrase, “and hate thine 
enemy;” but this was not a part of the 
law, it was a rabbinical addition, “ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor, and hate thine 
enemy.” 

And the only case in which he appears 
to condemn an ethical teaching actually 
found in the Old Testament is ‘really to 
the same effect as the others. The Mosaic 
law of divorce was really a restriction 
upon the otherwise existing facility of 
divorce, in that the preparation of a docu- 
ment gave time for reflection, and the 
possession of it afforded some protection 
to the wife turned away. Jesus was going 
farther in the same direction when he re- 
stricted divorce within narrower limits. 
And while hesaid that Moses, for the hard- 
ness of their hearts,allowed divorce forvari- 


back to the original cotistitution of human 
beings as laid down in the Qld Testament. 
There is thus no ground for the assertion 
that Jesus taught as a revolutionary re- 
former, or proposed to set aside the Old 
Testament ethics as essentially erroneous. 
He always went farther in the same direc- 
tion,—he completed the law. 

It is often asserted by some modern 
writers that the Founder of Christianity 
derived much of his teaching from the 
current traditions of rabbinical sayings, 
as shown by the existence of similar ideas 
or expressions in the Talmud and other 
late Jewish writings. The alleged proofs 
of this indebtedness are few and curiously 
inadequate. It is folly to say that Jesus 
derived. the golden rule from his older 
contemporary, Hillel; for we have seen 
that it existed centuries before. The 
statement is frequently made that the 
Lord’s Prayer is all found in the Talmud 
or in the liturgies now used in syn es, 





I have investigated all the proofs of this 
adduced by accessible writers, and the 





ous causes, hisown teaching expressly went | i 


facts are as follows: The only exact 


allels presented in the Talmud tnd the 
liturgies are to the address, “‘ Our Father, 
who art in heaven,” and the two petitions, 
“ Hallowed be thy name” and “ us 
not into temptation.” There are phrases 
somewhat resembling “Thy kingdom 
come” and “Deliver us from the evil 
one.” There is no parallel to “Thy will 
be done, as in heaven, so on earth,” or to 
“Give us this day our daily bread,” or 
- the petition } ich Jesus emphasized 
y repeating it after the prayer, “ Forgive 
us our debi we also bate forgiven our 
debtors.” Thus the most characteristic 
petitions of the prayer are wholly without 
Jewish parallel, and the scattered phrases 
similar to some of its expressions are such 
as devout Jews could hardly fail sometimes 
to employ. ‘ 

The image of the mote and the beam, 
and two or three other expressions ‘¢lse- 
where’ employed by Jesus, are found 
in the Talmud. They may have been 
proverbial. Or it is entirely possible that 
the Talmud and other late Jewish writ- 
ings really borrowed sometimes from the 
New Testament, The Jews in Alexandria 
early borrowed largely from the Greek 
on aps wae and, at a later. period, the 

ews are said to have borro from the 
Arabs; why might they not adopt an 
occasional phrase from the Christian 
writers, whom they could so easily claim 
as really of their own race? Thus the 
charge of indebtedness to Hillel, or to 
the traditions in general, so far as I can 
find evidence, quite breaks down. ... 

I should be very glad, if we had time, 
to dwell on many details of the Saviour’s 
ethical instruction, Especially should I 
like to show—what we all know in a gen- 
eral way—how he has put unspeakable 
honor upon the lowlier and more passive 
virtues, which the pride of human strength 
is so apt to neglect, or even to despise. 
But it is impossible now to attempt any 
detailed exhibition of his moral teachings. 
I know of no one who questions that, as a 
whole, they are greatly superior to those 
of any other teacher, or of all other 
teachers combined... . 

The only ethical teachings now com- 
pared by any one with those of Jesus are 
the ethics found in the Buddhist writings. 
Let us gladly recognize all in these that 
is true and wholesome, and the t good 
they have done on a wide scale in the 
Asiatic world, as supplanting ideas that 
formerly prevailed among many races. 
The recent fashion of favorably comparing 
Buddhism with Christianity has been 
thought by some to find countenance in 
Sir Edwin Arnold’s poem, “The Light of 

Asia.” It may have been justifiable in a 
poem that he should borrow Christian 
terms, and add no small tinge of Christian 
sentiments, in order to. make pleasing 

try for Christian readers; the trouble 
is that many have failed to to distinguish 
in this case between a poem and a history. 
As I heartily admire many parts of “The 
Light of Asia,” I am glad to quote words 
taken down from the author’s lips, during 
his recent voyage across the Pacific, by a 
man whom I personally know to be of the 
highest character and intelligence. 

Sir Edwin said to Dr. Ashmore: “I 
have been criticised for an‘ implied com- 
parison between Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity in regard to doctrines derived from 
them and principles contained in them 
respectively. No such object was in mind. 
For me, Christianity, rightly viewed, is 
the crowned queen of religions, immensely 
superior to every other; and though I am 
80 me an admirer of much that is great 
in Hindu philosophy and religion, I would 
hot give one verse of the Sermon on the 
Mount away for twenty epic poems like 
the Mahabharata; nor exchange the 
golden rule for twenty new Upanishads.” 

It may be mentioned, in conclusion 
that some a omer to exalt the moral 
teachings of Jesus by saying that, for 
them, no further religion is necessary. 
They will live by the Sermon on the 
Mount alone. But He who spoke that 
great and inspiring discourse gave man 
other teachings, ethical and ‘spiritual. 
Were they superfluous? Shall we be 
really honoring him, or acting wisely and 
safely for ourselves, if we presume to se- 
lect one discourse of his and treat all the 
rest of his teaching and his work as un- 
necessary and useless? 

Besides, who does really live up to the 
Sermon ‘on the Mount? Who can afford 
to slight the religion of Jesus, upon the 
assumption of fully conforming to his 
ethical instructions? To end as we began. 
He gave ethical and religious teachings 





together; he stands as not merely a 


' 


teacher, but a Saviour, Others have 
taught well and helpfully, though not ina 
way comparable to his teaching, as to how. 
we ought to live; he alone can also give 
the spiritual help we need in order actu- 
ally to live as his teachings require. 





‘200,000, 


Estey Organs have been sold in the last 
fifty years. . y 

An enormous number! WNo ether 
Organ has been so popular. No other 
Organ has had such a sale. * , 

‘We want to secure the best concep- 
_ tlon of 200,000 Organs. We ask some 
reader of this paper to give us an 
illustration of the number 200,000 
which will show how great it is. 

Here is one specimen illustration. 


“ Ttis a long distance from Brattleboro’, 
Vt, to the moon, but if those organs were 
distributed along the route, and you trav- 























eled the whole way at the rate of 330 miles 





a day, you would be two whole years on the 





trip, and would pass an Estey Organ every 





five minutes, day or night, waking or sleep- 





ing, week-days and Sundays.” 





This is a good illustration. Perhaps | 
you can do better. Will you not try? 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro’, Yt. 
159 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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THE CHINESE SAY, 


*When the wind blows your fire, it’s useless to tire 
_ 4] nae half of your toil can be avoided 
use 
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except the “ Royal.” 


or other injurious substance. 


Free from Lime and Alum [= 


ROYAL is the only Baking 
Powder Absolutely Pure. 


The only Baking Powdet. yet found by chemical analysis to 
be entirely free from both lime and alum and absolutely pure, is 
the “ Royal.” This perfect purity results from the exclusive use 
of cream of tartar specially refined and prepared by patent pro- 
cesses which totally remove the tartrate of lime and other impur- 
ities, The cost of this chemically pure cream of tartar is much 
greater than any other, and it is used in no baking powder 


Dr. Edward G. Love, formerly analytical chemist for the U.S. 
Government, who made the analyses for the New York State 
Board of Health in their investigation of baking powders, and 
whose intimate knowledge of the ingredients of all those sold ‘in 
this market enables him to speak authoritatively, says of the 
purity, wholesomeness and superior quality of the “ Royal”: 

“T have tested the Royal Baking Powder, and find it com- 
posed of pure and wholesome ingredients. 
tartar powder, and does not contain either alum or phosphates, 


“E. G. LOVE, Pu. D.,” 


Prof. Love’s tests, and the recent tests by the Chemical Divi- 
sion of the Agricultural Department of the United States Gov- 
ernment, show the Royal Baking Powder to be superior to all 
others in strength and leavening power. 


It is a cream of 


Late U. S. Government Chemist. 
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ICKETT Cc COLLECE 


BUSINESS | AND io SHORTHAND 


———- 
ALS. +b aor emer 


Mire topens frst 


ent furnishes fl 











ALLENTOWN, 
many insepteraber. College 


be gg Ben ieios o8 for 39 weeks. 
‘Academic > Diceienems prepares { r College, Teach- 
ing, Business, &c. Charges, including ‘Ward, $183 
for 39 weeks. Babee | bented steam. For ca’ 
logne apply to , D. D., Presiden 





= PENNSYLVANIA 


A Log et CoLLRG 
Civil Bngineering, 


paratory Course’ 
Circulars Of Col C. & Hyatt, I President. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removes in 1883 from Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 

the s ous country seat of Jay Cooks, 

wilt Neel its forty-first year Wednesday, ber 

2%. Forcireulars, apply to PrincrPa.s, Ogontz School, 
County, Pa. 


Montgo 

Principal Emerita, 
Miss Frances E. BENNETT, Miss H. A. DILLAYR. 
Miss Sytvia J. EASTMAN. 


THEF PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


"On ana spscheateal cugietacinn, ax. 

apa vil and mechan e 

Low mem arts, modern languages, history, and Politi 

jes’ course in literature and sci- 

ence. All tuition Free. Board and,other ex- 
mses very low. New buildings and equipments. 
‘all term - & tem ber *. For catalogue, ad- 

dress GEO. ERTON. LL.D., President, 











MERING. Causes 
E. J. E THORPE, Newton Centre, 


— 








State Gallege: Centre Co., Pa. 


A Wellesley 


SCIENCE HILL W.T. Pornrae Ghelervilie iy, 


NION ACADEMY, Anna, Ill. sth year. 
Five-year course, $139 a year. Catalogue. 








a4 Acaneaney. ASHBURNHAM, Mass, 
Ce $175 a year. Send for cata- 
aon n. *S OOWELL 1 Paamcrral. 


BOY AND GIRL""" 


What shall we have them taught, and where 7 


Peirce College 


—oF— 

BUSINESS AND SHORT-HAND, 
Record Building, 

917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SECOND, THIED, AND FOURTH FLOORS, 


Morning, Afternoon, and Night Sessions. 


Opening day, September 2, 1890. Eleven 
hundred and forty-one (1,141) separate students 
last year. Early application necessary, 























Our students uniformly bear testimon oo oe 
favor of the utility and practicability o: 

course of instruction, the skill and devotion of 
the pene , and the earnestness of effort and 
the success attending the same in pro- 
malin their interests after leaving college. 


No trouble and no charge made to any one 
for supplying bock-keepers, cashiers, salesmen, 
stenographic clerks, or general assistants in the 
counting-house. Business men may expect 
= of graduates this year than before, as the 

tendard for graduation has b has been raised. 


Peirce College » Writing Slips a and Real Busi- 
ness Forms, by Professor A Root, for home 
practice, one dollar a set, r & set, postage prepaid. 


Twenty-sixth (26) 6) College . woes by P = yet 
elem residen 


ating Exercisesincludi 
, of Dickinson College, and Bishop Foss, 


etc., sent when requested. Address, 
Thomas May Peirce, M.A., Ph.D., 


EDUCATIONAL. 


— 





SU argenie Valter INSTITUTE, 


Mystic, Conn, Twenty-third year, 








Semi for ¥ Ww 
nary Taaiete, est 





, Pa. Opens Sept. 15. 
beautiful location. oes sic, drawing, t- 
ing,etc. $180 per year. ies, R. R Darlington Ph.D. 
EST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 
Ing asuperior education in Cal legiate, aon 
Freparats also in Music and Art, 


A KUTA, 2045 Walnut St., Philada. 


Mg tea ea 


een 





Ee ae ae 


Faverte Normat University. 


EXCELLING IN METHODS AND RESULTS. 

Full er eres teachers. sepee 

fete and teachers should 

invent our cavepsional. advantages and low ex- 
opin payeiaitio 


- Tag oo) a school 
Ol term ilo 
Send for “benotita little tee. and ca‘ 
Address the president, J. DODDS, Fayette, O 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 


EVANSTON AND CHICACO. 


One hundred and ten professors and instructors, 
and over 1,700 studente. The Universi offers, in 
Collegia' Theological, rmaceu- 

partments, and also in Ora- 

arnd Music, the highest educational advantages 

the most favorable influences, and at a mod- 

rate cost. For catalogues, dddress Prorrssor H. F. 
FISK. D.D., Evanston, Ill. 


Hellmuth College 


One of the Most 
. stitutions in America 


Ana 
‘EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES. 


























Ifso, and desire fashionabie 
paper at reasonable 
‘then 
or Bunker 
If he does keep them, 


send 3 two-cent stamps for 
4 5 sam of 

pes repronvading over Tee 
an ar Fi 


WRITE? 





jes whick we sell 
ven suo | ARE Hees 





BUSHNELL'S 
Perfect Letter Co 


Are known and used all — by we 
uired. Use any good copying ink. Note size 
Let er ine. 1,30. Sent b cating on receipt of okay 


nell, 47 S. 4th » St, Phi a., Pa. 





oak LAY BY $500 T0 $1500 


way no ma Aare om itin 


homes 


T cstv let us send you full 

T canvassing outfit of FRAN- 

crs WILLARD’s new book, 
WHY. o' y NT: ”’ or Senator BLarIR’s great 
work, rte Tem nce Mcvement” ? Free of charge 
daring July. 51,000 copies sold. Write ulek, for 
particulars, to H. J. Sirs & Co., Pubs., Phila., Pa. 


LD YOU? 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO BE LOCAL AGENT bat. 
HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES THAT EVERYBOD 

WANTS? Write for circulars to D. CASSGREEN 
MNFG.CO., 134 Van Baren St.. Chicago, Ill. 


$75.28 to $250.22 MONTH can be made 


orking forus. Persons 
who can furnish a horsé, nd give their - oe 
tiesto ~ eee _ apere monsente may be 
cnuptores also. few vacancies in towns and cities 
J Ae rowy Fg Pubs. , 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


SEA SHELLS. 


To any one rome ek | for my Ta = SHEL18, CURIOS, 
and SuB-TROPICAL 1 a box con- 
taining ten varieties of of BEA 4, upon eee 
of sixteen -— —the actual charge for postage and 


RICHARD SCOTT, Sarasota, Fis. 


TOOLS ‘PALMER, A CONNTRGHAM, & 00, 





























Priasipal and Founder. 





U patiae sELEM TA, "Sa. 
Chest Catalogue. 





admit onl: atvestimenents nt ose trustworthy. 
The Sunday School Times intends to y hy 








lose thereby. 





Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
Will refund to subsoribers any money that they ay 


















